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“Recognition of the value of every human being as an individual 
personality, entitled not only to the necessities of physical life, but to 
an education which will secure him fullest mental and spiritual develop- 
ment; and 

“A reconstruction of industry upon such a basis that a man may 
have the opportunity for choice of work, and a share in the direction 
of that work, and may feel in the performance, that he is not merely 
providing for his own needs, but is making a contribution to the com- 
munity in which he lives of the things which have real value for it.” 

From The Program of the British Labor Party. 


“The experiences of the war * * * have demonstrated anew 
that the progress of humanity is dependent not alone on social organiza- 
tion but on the strength of the moral emotions and the discipline of 
character. Now that the war is over, the church should return to its 
historic functions of Christian nurture, evangelism and religious edu- 
cation, with new sanctions, and a sure knowledge that its ministry to the 
inner life and to the building of character is its greatest contribution to 
social welfare.” 

From the report of the Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches on “The Church and Social Service.” 


A SERIOUS DEFECT AT HEADQUARTERS 

Will the members of the R. E. A. bear with a most serious short- 
coming in the central office? We have not succeeded in developing nor 
have we been endowed with powers of second-sight, prevision, telepathy 
or with any other occult means of knowing when members change their 
addresses, nor have we any means of knowing of your work, the signif- 
icant things you are doing in religious education, save as you send 
word into the office. 
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The Cultivation of National Virtue 


Rosert A. FALCONER* 


The results of the war are now being appraised by the conscious 
and unconscious judgment of the civilized world. Only the super- 
ficial issue is being codified in the deliberations of the Peace Confer- 
ence, the conclusions of which are made possible by changes that have 
already taken place in the minds of the nations, in the social order 
and in the individual’s attitude towards life, by reason of the terrific 
experience of the last four and a half years. 

I wish to emphasise the necessity as well as the opportunity of 
deepening in our English-speaking world the sense of our duty, 
towards ourselves and those who come after us, of cultivating at this 
time rich and strengthening virtues in our democracies. 

As an outcome of the recent war new conditions have been created 
which are favourable for the development of public and private virtue. 
Though the storm-rack is still scudding across the sky and the waves 
lashing the shores still throw up wreckage, the hurricane is spent 
and at last we are free from those years of depressing sultriness 
which so long presaged bad weather. There will still be severe gusts 
but we may hope soon to resume in some way the traffic of life. And 
we are to this extent better off than before, that we know more about 
ourselves and the world. 

In the first place there has been such a magnificent display of 
heroism that we have stronger confidence in the worth of human 
nature and the value of the training and moral principles in which 
we have been educated. We saw the finest of our youth make the 
awful decision and never flinch, at the beginning, of course, without 
full understanding of what war was, for they had lived far with- 
drawn from its shadow, but no less courageously did they face death 
after they realised what horrors lay before them. Equally heroic was 
the uncomplaining acceptance of the men’s and youths’ decisions by 
the fathers and mothers, wives and loved ones at home. High cour- 
age, uncomplaining endurance, the sacrifice of everything for a com- 
mon purpose—this was displayed in unstinted measure on behalf of 
their country. Now we know the reserves of sacrifice and devo- 
tion at our disposal, provided only we can make a sufficiently worthy 
appeal to release them. 

Another condition which has arisen out of the war is the re- 
habilitation of Law. International Law has been vindicated and has 
been given a new extension; just how wide this is to be the Confer- 
ence is now testing, and how much faith the nations have in its 
controlling power. Groping amid the ruins a pensive world is read- 
ing the lesson of broken law, and is discovering once more that evil 


*Sir Robert A. Falconer is President of the University of Toronto and First Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Religious Education Associaton. 
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purposes and actions are bound to produce dire results. That which 
a nation soweth will it also reap. In Germany the three-headed 
hydra—Absolutism, Militarism, Capitalism, the creation and the 
master of greed and force—was allowed to control the nation, and 
such conscienceless rule knew no law. The results upon the people 
themselves have been deplorable. Henceforth we may expect in our 
time to hear little of the cynical philosophy that force is supreme in 
the world. Men who died to save our world order, those who have re- 
turned and those at home who suffered with them have given us 
strong convictions as to the sacredness of Law. 

A third condition favourable to the development of virtue is the 
new scope that has been given to liberty. A tyranny has been removed 
out of the way of the progress of the world, and now we can indulge 
high hopes that for generations to come the individual will enjoy a 
constantly expanding freedom. By this war the democracies of the 
world have been made to think hard as to the meaning of freedom. 
We compared our view of life with that of the Prussian. He was 
set as it were in a great frame-work in which he might, it is true, 
live a well regulated life of varying measures of comfort, but beyond 
it he must not stray, and he was a patriot just insofar as he sub- 
ordinated his mind and will to the political organization. This was 
a genuine slavery, though for the most part attractive enough to 
the slave. But it was just this willing captivity of the intellect to 
absolutism that made it so dangerous to the world. The fall of an 
intelligent people and their acquiescence in their infamy made us 
tremble as to the results that the triumph of that system would have 
upon the spiritual progress of humanity. Had the victory gone the 
other way the path of liberty would have been blocked for some 
generations. The suddenness of the collapse of Germany after her 
rule under such a brilliant autocracy points the moral that “a rank 
corruption mining all within, infected unseen.” Now the world is 
feeding Germany and giving her raw materials to keep her busy 
lest anarchy breed in the room that has just been swept clean of one 
evil spirit. 

But in addition to these beneficent results from the war there is 
already a hideous aftermath. The best have been refined to finer 
issues; but many evil men got their chance and the cruel have fed 
their lusts and have an appetite for more. We hope, however, that 
in our English-speaking world the good will be far greater than the 
evil. But there are conditions which give us pause. Is our virtue 
stable? We had been comforting ourselves that such a war as we have 
gone through was impossible and that such a revolution as now is 
sweeping over Russia was a thing of the past. But evidently so- 
ciety had not reached the stage of decency which an assured inter- 
national or domestic virtue would have established, and the optimism 
of the first decade of the twentieth century took too much for 
granted. 
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Two great facts make us less confident as to the hope we can 
have of immediate progress in national virtue. Of these the first 
is the phenomenon of Bolshevism in Russia. I do not refer to the 
label that is attached so highly and indeed often so injuriously to 
restlessness in our English-speaking world. I mean the spectre in 
Russia, itself. That country is ablaze and the flames are leaping across 
the border into Germany with such menace to the West that the 
allies in order to stay its progress are feeding Germany with food 
and raw materials for manufactures. Hunger and idleness give 
fuel to the flames. So, for self-preservation, the allies are now seek- 
ing to relieve them even in our enemy’s country. Food, work, pay 
will abate the sheer despair of many and give a chance to the kindlier 
instincts of human nature to moderate the fierceness of the con- 
flagration. 

The most reliable stories we hear of Bolshevists and their own 
professions show us fanatics who overthrow all order in society, 
and who allow nothing to stand in their way. For Liberty these men 
set up a prostitute and worship her with obscenity and horrid cruel- 
ties. Such a phenomenon suggests the pictures contained in the New 
Testament of the Man of Sin and the descriptions of those whose 
hideousness was such that they were thought to betoken the end 
of the world, “lovers of self, of money, cheats, arrogant creatures, 
blasphemers, without natural affection, breakers of covenants, head- 
long, traitors ;” a godless crew whom God would utterly destroy. 

The Bolshevik banishes law, the family, the church, he “denies 
the whole principle of democracy and is in favour of violent revolu- 
tion by means of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and a dictator- 
ship that is without reverence for anything sacred in human nature. 
He carries out to the extreme the manifesto of Marx: “Law, moral- 
ity, religion, are to the proletarian so many bourgeois’ prejudices be- 
hind which lurk in ambush as many bourgeois’ interests.” Now the 
root of “godlessness” is irreverence towards God and morality. For the 
godless there is nothing divine in the world or in the hearts of men 
or human society—no imperative whatever. The Bolshevik’s own 
passion or desire is his standard: law, whether civic or international or 
moral, is nothing to him because there is nothing to give sanction 
to law. 

Probably Bolshevism will not invade our countries in force, but 
as long as it has a hold on a great country like Russia and threatens 
central Europe it is a menace, and wherever its spirit penetrates all 
possibility of national virtue disappears. Until it dies down we can- 
not have an atmosphere in the world at large which will not to some 
degree infect our healthy national and international character. It 
is a poison that will destroy the delicate growths of virtue. This, 
then, is a danger, but I believe that we shall be able to withstand 
it and we may hope that the conditions that have generated it will 
soon be relieved. 
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The second condition that may seem to be unfavorable to the 
growth of national virtue is the widespread discontent that prevails 
in modern society. But I hope that we may say that it only seems 
to be unfavourable. We hear on all sides fears and alarms of coming 
trouble, strikes, revolts, attacks upon things as they are. Now such 
troubles are not necessarily rooted in the godlessness of the Bol- 
shevik system. They may be due to evils in our social order which 
must be and hereby are being remedied. They may be the working 
out of the idealism which so distinguished the nineteenth century, 
but which is still less clearly defined than it might be. Probably the 
root of most of the trouble is that we have society organized on a 
wrong basis, on the assumption that the attainment of wealth is 
the supreme good, that it brings happiness. Of course we deny this 
in words but this is only from the lip: by our deeds we give the lie 
to our words and we all act as though wealth is the great prize of 
human effort. Can we wonder that the poor and those who suffer 
from having too little follow the well-to-do in believing that if they 
also could only get enough they would be happy, and therefore 
clamour for an order of society which will give them what they think 
would be an equitable share of the total goods of life? This average 
material view of the end of human endeavour has deadened the con- 
science of the rich as to their duty in regard to the use of wealth 
in the service of others, and has heightened the discontent of those 
who have not, and who also vainly imagine that life could be made 
happy merely by a redistribution. 

But as long as this false basis for human effort remains society 
will be troubled, and we should all be happier if we could cease to 
determine values in this material way. The great virtue of justice 
would soon remedy our worst, evils. Surely the education of this 
new age will insist, more and more, upon the nobility of work, that 
a man be respected by his fellows according to the skill and character 
that he puts into his labor, and that true happiness comes to those 
who fulfil their function in the best way for the good of all. The idea 
of the necessity of work and of reward for work must pervade all 
classes. The coming age will, we hope, make it intolerable for the 
man—rich or poor—who will not work and take his share in sus- 
taining society. Then there will be leisure for all and a widely 
diffused self-respect which will make the world happier than it has 
been. 

If therefore, the social structure that is now being so severely 
strained is gradually adjusted so as to form a nobler habitation for 
the human spirit we should welcome rather than fear the changes as 
being likely to fortify our national virtue. 

Having thus considered the favourable and inhibitory conditions 
which at the present time seem to promote or impede the progress 
of national virtue, I wish to consider what active methods we may 
adopt for the development of social morality. In the First Epistle 
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of Timothy, which contains much wisdom for readers who were 
thought to be living at a time when the world was slipping fast to 
ruin, there are three precepts which may give us suggestions. Of 
these the first is, “Teach healthy doctrine.” But is not this one of 
the most difficult commands that can be laid upon us? What about 
the controversies as to instruction in morals and religion? What 
about dogma on the one hand and bare morals on the other? Into 
these controversies I do not intend to enter; but I still abide by the 
injunction, “teach healthy doctrine.” As a result of the experience 
through which we have gone we have a new content in our healthy 
doctrine as it concerns national virtue. We are learning that it is the 
duty of an intelligent religious democracy to be very sincere and in- 
creasingly competent in understanding what the principles of moral- 
ity really are. We have been plunged into an awful world distress 
because the healthy moral order of society was not accepted as a 
standard of life by the peoples of the earth. It has been burnt into 
the mind of our generation that the violation of Law brings terrible 
retribution. Of course the punishment of society is not by any means 
always due to the conscious transgression of individuals. As often 
it is the result of an inherited system or of unrealised evil which, as 
in the case of Oedipus, wreaks deadly injury upon the innocent. There- 
fore one of the necessary duties of our communities now, especially 
of its intelligent leaders, is to make earnest scientific investigation 
into what constitutes healthy morals for the people. 

We know much more to-day than the last generation did about 
the laws of nature, health, psychology, economics, sociology, gov- 
ernment. Ignorance of these laws will, as time goes on, be more 
and more accounted unto us for unrighteousness. We should not 
have the inexperience or provincialism of a preacher or teacher 
forced upon the people as inspired righteousness. On reason why 
the teaching of morals has been so ineffective is that often it is too 
obvious, platitudinous, or doctrinaire and irrelevant to the situation. 
Morals, public and private, are not revealed from heaven once for 
all by external letter, but are clarified and defined by the hard expe- 
rience of the race., Consider the growth of the virtues. Take 
liberty or its associate, toleration. How little we really understand 
the deep significance of these virtues. On many a bloody field of 
battle, by many a lonely agony of a brave soul, what we under- 
stand of them has been won for us, but we have a long way to travel 
before we discover their full riches. The finer virtues have appeared 
like delicate flowers upon the cold spring ground and persisting in 
their peril and adventure through ungenial winds have grown more 
hardy and beautiful as spring has passed into summer. So we may 
well believe that the teaching of healthy doctrine will not be fruit- 
less provided the morals are vital for society as it is and the virtues 
are those which earnest and high-minded souls have discovered in 
the deeps of their spirit. Such men and women will interpret the 
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Bible as an ever-new source of moral renewal. It will not be a formal 
code to be literally obeyed. 

The next precept is to “exercise unto godliness.” I do not intend 
to give this an individual application but to generalize it for the com- 
munity. Moral theory must be put into practice; what we believe 
to be right we must endeavor to incorporate into society, and 
democracy must strive to make the conditions of life not merely 
tolerable but just, so that multitudes will not live in a state of con- 
stant complaint against remediable grievances. As long as society 
permits injustices and evils to flourish, it will reap as a harvest a 
whirlwind of tempestuous rebellions which will tear up and lay waste 
the carefully cultivated fields of human endeavor. 

The reading of history nearly always awakens in one’s mind 
serious reflections as to the terrible sequences of selfishness, folly, 
obstinacy, prejudice and ignorance on the part of nearly all classes in 
society. The body of the commonwealth has been subject to pains 
and distresses, the results of diseases which often are curable only 
by agonies. Each age we had hoped had become immune to certain 
ailments, and before the war we were told that the world had arrived 
at a regard for decency which would make impossible such horrors 
as we have gone through, but we are not so confident of this to-day. 
However, the victory surely does mean that international de- 
cency is vindicated, and we must not lose heart but use all earnest- 
ness to realize in national and international life at least a measure 
of virtue greater than anything that we practised before. Then in- 
stead of dreading the changes that we see rising like storm-clouds 
-upon the heels of the retreating Fury of War, we shall hope to find 
them big with blessings for an earth parched by the fiery planet 
and the passions of men. Human nature is slow, it is true, to change 
its habits, but it does change, and for the better, if we seek to co- 
ordinate good theory with practice. 

The third ground for hope in the democracy is I believe to be 
found in the “mystery of godliness,” or the secret of religion itself. 
Religion and reverence go together. It imparts divine sanction to 
law and sacred authority to morals. The spirit of religion induces 
vitality in virtue and adapts it to adorn and to keep healthy the grow- 
ing organism of life and society. Without religion democracy will lose 
the sense of reverence which underlies moral order. 
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The Church and Democracy 
ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D.* 


Few people dwell in Arcady. The ideal spot is usually else- 
where. And, as we are sensitive to the limitations of our familiar 
habitat, so are we critical of those institutions which we know best. 
If there is any content to the word “perfect” the idealist is certain 
that this happy ultimate lies outside of his profession and beyond 
his organization. Hence the mediocre good of the church is often 
passionately scorned for the imaginary best of some less known 
group. This is especially so at the present time when the whole 
world is trekking after the rainbow. 

For this reason, one is almost sure to feel the prod of impatient 
criticism if one stops to ruminate upon the tough fodder for democ- 
racy growing along the familiar way of the much berated church. 
It is not enough to say that in time past great souls were nourished 
here, yea, produced—then persecuted and later glorified; to affirm 
that the valiant apostles of mankind caught the divine passion in 
commerce with God along this way; for the fear besets all onward 
souls that God may better be found further along, around the next 
turn, where the throng is stampeded, after something, or at any rate, 
away from something. It may be so: and yet a sympathetic estimate 
of the education for democracy which any representative religious 
group in America affords will contain more than negative results. 

Taken all in all, the organized religious groups represent the 
largest voluntary assemblage of people to be found in this nation and 
also the largest and most faithful corps of voluntary workers de- 
voted to what they believe to be the good of others. In every state 
these groups are legally recognized as partners in the task of social 
control. No community desires to be entirely bereft of their presence 
and influence. They solemnize life’s great events, guide and educate 
emotion, offer some unifying philosophy of life, promote neighbor- 
liness, identify the mores with the will of God, prevent retrogression 
from standards thus once attained and maintain a proving ground 
for showing what human association at its best may be. Although 
holding a variety of doctrines, they uniformly engender religious at- 
titudes of mind in their followers and try to relate life to something 
infinitely greater and more beautiful than mere self-interest. For the 
most part, they have a world consciousness and are aware of an 
obligation to give to all mankind the best that they know. They are 
in substantial agreement on what constitutes personal virtue and all 
formal religious education anywhere given is their voluntary task. 

If they have operated too much on a separatist premise, it has 
been partly due to an inherited doctrine of despair, to a zealous care 


*Professor of Sociology in Carleton College, Northfield, 2 ie paper was presented at the 
Detroit Convention of the R. 
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for the inner character of the church group, to a weak appreciation 
of social solidarity and of developmental principles as compared with 
cataclysmic change, to the confusion of sectarianism and to the fear 
of becoming an agent of any contending militant social group. For 
fear of becoming secularized and roped to debatable causes and be- 
cause the average leader has known himself to be unfitted to pass 
explicit verdicts in the clash of industrial interests, the inference has 
been made that the religious group was expert in avoiding practical 
issues and by virtue of this fact, was uniformly in alliance with the 
established order, however unjust that order might be. 

Granting that there has been much to substantiate this popular ver- 
dict, one may at the same time raise the question as to whether the 
ends of democracy would better be served by pietistic cocksureness 
over every industrial eruption, which at best must often be only fal- 
libility in oracular disguise, or whether a more fundamental method 
dealing with the very groundwork of human values and rights and 
charging all men to square their conduct with the golden rule and 
divine justice might not favor a crop of reflective, even, and right 
conclusions as contrasted with the see-saw of successive crises. To 
conserve an atmosphere favorable to justice, to induce an expression 
of “the pros and cons” in forum fashion by the respective cham- 
pions of clashing interests -and to do this under the aegis of the 
church’s overspreading love of all men might, in the long run, con- 
stitute a more profound education for democracy than to pass verdicts 
which might only insult or suppress some phase of freedom of thought. 
It is because the church cherishes a dream of mutuality greater than 
that limited to the like minded, the socially select, the “laboring” 
class, the employers, the empluyed, the native born, the foreign born, 
and whatnot that she is now undertaking to offer the opportunity for 
education in social justice rather than essaying the rdle of protagonist 
in detail. This is the meaning of the Forum Movement. 

However, it is quite possible that if all religious bodies would unite 
in founding and supporting a high-grade commission of recognized 
experts to investigate and to report their findings in industrial dis- 
putes, there would be forthcoming data of great value to society and 
sufficiently reliable for pulpit and educational use. At any rate the 
church’s attempt in this important field must be surely and thor- 
oughly reliable else she will go the way of the public press which 
by systemized falsehood has forfeited public confidence and in many 
cases has reached the place where its united opposition is coveted by 
those who desire the peoples’ confidence and franchise. During the 
past few years it has happened in certain cities that the concerted 
oppositiion of the press has given the candidate so opposed an eager 
majority support by the people. 

But at the present time the church is not so silent on public ques- 
tions as to be hopelessly guilty. Out of her fragmentary efforts and 
atomistic organization there emerges some coherent evangel of social 
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justice. In 1908 the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America formulated the following social creed. It remains to be im- 
proved in some respects but marked a distinct advance. 


“The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America stands: 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all stations 
of life. 

For the abolition of child-labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “Sweating System.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of labor 
to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure 
for all which is the condition of the highest human life. 

For a release from employment one day in seven. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance. 
A right ever to be wisely and strongly safeguarded against 
encroachments of every kind. 

For the right of workers to some protection against the hard- 
ships often resulting from the swift crises of industrial 
change. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, 
occupational disease, injuries and mortality. 

For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and for 
those incapacitated by injury. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
dissensions. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

For the most equitable division of the products of industry that 
can ultimately be devised.” 


Churchmen have also been busy producing a significant literature 
on social righteousness. One need mention only a few names in a 
long and distinguished list: Walter Rauschenbusch, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, Francis G. Peabody, Shailer Mathews, Harry F. Ward, 
Charles D. Williams. These and many others have produced a cred- 
itable American literature relating the church to the industrial prob- 
lems of our democracy. They have created a valuable library for 
educating young persons and adults in democracy as conceived by 
the church group. Nor is this all, for, beginning in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, the leading schools of ministerial training 
began to establish courses, or to make use of available university 
courses, which would acquaint the prospective minister of religion 
with the major social problems and would furnish him method in 
securing and handling social data. Furthermore the personnel of the 
ministry is by virtue of its middle-class origin, soundly democratic in 
sympathy and point of view, so that, while we must humbly acknowl- 
edge the vast service to democracy yet to be rendered by the church, 
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it is not as if no interest had been created and nothing accomplished 
up to the present time. 

The church embodies a vast amount of altruism, idealism and 
faith. Any democracy in which the individual by following his own 
desire will thereby and at the same time serve the common good, 
rests squarely upon the creation inwardly of that good will which is 
the message and aim of the church. This education of desire or 
intention competent for democracy, this training for free self-deter- 
mination which shall include the good of all, constitutes a task in 
which the church plays a major part. Furthermore the valuation 
set upon the individual is of permanent worth to democracy. The 
question is, What kind of life and how much of life will the individual 
achieve in the social process and program? It may happen that, 
without this insistent religious valuation of the individual, the col- 
lective pursuits of society in terms of industry, business, nationalism 
will quite defeat the human ends of democracy itself and become 
cruelly unjust. 

As for the idealism of life itself, the beauty which is poetic but 
not argumentative or scientific, the whole realm where worth is 
directly perceived and where emotion has a finality which is as grudg- 
ingly recognized as it is potent,—there the church is the moral master 
of the field. Again, the very success of democracy, internal and inter- 
national, depends upon the available supply of mutual confidence. 
We must be saved by faith and the church believes in the possibility 
of a better world order and in the trustworthiness of mankind in 
this forward movement. The universal creed of love for God and 
man supports in principle the democratic effort. 

One of the baffling items in democracy on its moral side is the 
wilful rejection of what is good and right. The simple belief that 
intellectual exposition of the superior way will guarantee popular 
adoption is rudely shocked in almost every encounter for the public 
verdict. Owing to manipulation and injustice the public mind is 
saturated with cynicism and the general neglect of moral education 
together with the crude notion that democracy means doing as “you 
darn see fit,” even if to your own hurt and that of others, produces 
surprising negative results in the presence of the proffered social good. 

The so-called social conscience seems not to exist. Certainly it 
fails to function in the way that intellectualists and “nice” people 
expect. Undoubtedly there are hosts of people for whom there is 
no moral imperative and therefore no God in cases where greed, lust, 
national ambition and rabid class consciousness prevail. Apart from 
education in the almighty “ought,” which is the church’s specialty, 
what hope is there that the sovereign choice of the people will follow 
the trail of good, better, best? The smattering of rudimentary edu- 
cation under mammon’s high priest, efficiency, promises mighty little 
for democracy if the inner and unbreakable power of the moral im- 
perative be lacking. It is the urgent and constant task of the church 
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to beget and train conscience, individual and social, and in this task 
the church or some like agency is essential to the very life of 
democracy. 

Every social movement lends itself to interpretation. The econ- 
omist and those for whom production, profit and trade balances are 
paramount will view the movement from the relatively low level 
of life where such matters are of chief concern. Contending groups 
disillusioned by practical politics and industrial warfare will prob- 
ably interpret the phenomenon in sophisticated manner and for pos- 
sible party advantage. The intellectuals, whoever they may be, will 
consider it and reach belated findings for the few. The press will 
exploit it as sensation. Social aspirants will toy with it. Playwrights 
will dramatize it. The “movies” will visualize it and reap profits 
thereby. Social workers, many of whom are tired and a bit cynical 
from constant contact with the pathological, will, like the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, do their best for the latest addition to the noisy 
family of reforms; and the mass of people will work on or seek work 
from day to day hardly knowing what to believe. 

Now all of these interpretations may have merit and may together 
result in added public wisdom. But above the conflict of opinion 
so often weighted with interest the evolving democracy needs a winged 
faith, a solvent for bitterness, an idealization of the collective goal 
of brotherhood, a statement friendly to great destiny, a coloring and 
emphasis of the inherent good, a sweep that has the touch of immor- 
tality, an interpretation of the great charity that enthrones the much 
entangled but emerging good. 

However true the foregoing appreciation may be, no complacent 
claim can be made that the church has done her full duty in educat- 
ing for democracy and no excuse for rigid examination and improved 
methods can be entertained. 

We must confess with shame that even yet the problems of the 
people are all too little known to the church. Frequently her self- 
concern is very obvious and her use of the community rather than its 
service is patent. Her leadership which is almost wholly from the 
humble is nevertheless not sufficiently specialized and informed and 
her message of social salvation is timidly uttered. She carries a 
weight of traditions which are useless or obstructive to the evolving 
democracy and wastes much time and effort on irrelevant questions. 
Her ministry is ordained upon the profession of a satisfactory theology 
rather than upon purpose and ability to serve the common life. 

We need to reexamine everything and may begin with local church 
buildings and their premises to see how they affect democratic aspira- 
tions and standards. Does the building embody community effort by 
the rank and file? What part did the people have in its making? Are 
their labor and gifts there in a great expression of collective ideal- 
ism or is it the monument of the wealthy few? Does it speak of 
continuity from generation to generation? Is it open, accessible, 
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serviceable, scrupulously ideal in its upkeep and neat and beautiful 
in its premises? How much of the full stream of good human expe- 
rience passes in and through it to be uplifted and in turn to endear the 
very place to the hearts of all? Has it memorials which hold in 
visible honor the heroism and nobility of those who have lived to 
bless the community, the nation, the world? Is it of the people or 
superimposed in such a way that the near-by dweller or man of the 
street cannot tell you where it is or what it is? Does its architectural 
beauty image privilege playing the role of philanthropy, or its cultural 
aloofness denote “none but respectables wanted here”, or does it say 
“This is our life, the common life lavishly idealized by our own labor, 
our limited means, our sacrifice?” Does it seem extravagant in con- 
trast with the surrounding homes as if it lived off of them rather 
than for them? Or is it a diversified plant and therefore highly useful 
to the people other than in the essential ministry of public worship? 
The very building or group of buildings must answer these ques- 
tions, for in and of itself the structure suggests class or commonalty, 
the few or the many, questionable privilege or popular rights. 

But next, what of the organization within? It is composed of 
those who have entered into covenant to seek and do the will of God. 
Influence and position are more nearly based on character and service 
than in any other group. At least it is one’s belief that social position, 
wealth, intellectuality, are here subordinate to goodness. Not what 
one has, but what one is counts most. It is the place of the democracy 
of the spirit. Ideally, at any rate, it approximates this and practically 
in the degree in which the organization departs from this standard, it 
violates the soul of democracy. There is cause for concern at this point 
lest the church betray this democracy of the spirit by exalting the 
wealthy and powerful to apparent importance in the religious organ- 
ization or allowing them to determine policy on the sole basis of 
financial support. Nothing could be more disgusting to democracy 
than a religious body subservient to wealth. 

The religious organization must be free not only in this sense but 
it must also be free in providing that all the members in any given 
unit express themselves on matters of aim, policy, choice and ex- 
penditure. And it must face squarely the difficult problem of prophetic 
freedom for those who bear a religious message. There is nothing 
to be said in behalf of pedantic and trivial persons who have pride 
or pleasure in religious negation and smartness but it is tremendously 
important for democracy that those who are devoted to human good 
and who hold convictions as passionate and as deep as life should freely 
voice their faith, their vision of the Kingdom of God, even when such 
declarations run counter to creed and custom. In fact, in order to 
educate for democracy there must be this zrov orw for the herald of a 
better order. 

Any change to higher levels of morality presupposes the un- 
popular task of articulating the need and postulating a better social 
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order. Leadership in this migration of the spirit is usually offensive 
alike to established religion and established business. The organ- 
ization has the choice between barrenness and child-birth. And the 
deliberately barren church is that which for fear of pain and new 
responsibilities suppresses prophecy. It cannot be made too plain that 
in order to educate democracy, the church, unlike political parties and 
economic groups, must permit the utterance of unwelcome truth on 
the part of those who by manner of life, devotion and rational demon- 
stration can show their utterances to be the truth and who will not 
be thrust out of the church therefor. History is not reassuring at 
this point, but to-day is not yesterday. 

Another angle from which to view church education for democracy 
is that of divisiveness. This may be creedal, ethnic, economic, tem- 
peramental and whatnot but it often keeps apart people of good will 
and common purpose and obstructs united community efforts for 
worthy ends. It also increases the overhead cost of religion while 
diminishing social profits. The time for co-ordinated action for the 
common life has fully come. 

The democratic worth of church tenets can hardly be discussed 
in a general way. Various theologies must square themselves with 
democracy as best they can and on the whole, what is termed “divine” 
will probably travel away from the arbitrary and static in the direc- 
tion of the experiential and progressive. There will be plenty of 
mystery still, but character, enlistment to serve, search for and obedi- 
ence to the truth, laying all power and advantage tribute to human 
welfare and alliance with all who take up the world-saving task will, 
under a common God consciousness, play a larger part. The thought 
forms of the devout will show a wider spread of branches and pos- 
sibly at the same time, a taller total growth. 

As for worship, the collective practice of God’s presence is of 
itself an exercise in democracy. The individual is never so much, 
for he is in conscious relationship with God and his fellows. An 
active moral increment comes from both. The maximum of hearty, 
earnest, reverent participation is desirable. Possibly the churches 
taken as a whole are deficient in this. Certainly all too little is 
made of the democratizing value of music. Those who have felt 
the tidal power of community singing and of army singing during the 
past months are more convinced than ever that the church is largely 
astray in her ministry of song. It is one thing to follow the line of 
least resistance and quite another to take pains to gather all the 
people up in unifying praise. It is one thing to hire a quartet for 
display purposes and to thus confer a problematical benefit which 
begets a critical spirit, and another to spend money, time and talent 
in educating the whole body—boys and girls, youths and maidens, 
men and women—in the abandon and emotional joy of sacred song. 
Church education for democracy demands reform at this point. 

It remains to say a word on the democratic value of the church 
program. Does it lay a compelling responsibility upon its strongest 
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members to enter public life? Does it fill youth with such ambition? 
Does it train its group for full and alert citizenship and for de- 
fense of the common rights at whatever hazard? Is it explicitly 
related to community health, wealth-making processes, sociability, 
education, zsthetics and public justice? How about the criminal 
and the anti-social? Does the church care for them and are her 
representatives found in court and jail and in close co-operation 
with probationary and reform efforts? There would be an immense 
enrichment and elevation of church life if all of these contacts were vital 
and the life of the community were tugging upon the heart power 
of the religious group. Finally, the church which serves democracy, 
which is vocal for the ideal interests of the nation and the world 
and validates its great message by devotion to the immediate com- 
munity—this church could not flee from the hard spots of city life. 
Let any area begin to go down toward slumdom carrying precious ° 
life with it and behold! there would be a great rallying of forces to 
reach and save the endangered area. 

Such an effort would involve much more of comity among reli- 
gious bodies and, if thoroughgoing, would lead the group identified 
with the submerged and struggling class far beyond salvage, am- 
bulance and relief measures. For. to follow long on the trail of 
immediate mercy is to enter surely the miasmal bog where poverty, 
ignorance, vice, disease and crime germinate. Here in most direct 
fashion the church can see whether real-estate methods, conditions 
of employment, educational facilities, amusements and government 
itself are designed and operated for life, for equality of opportunity, 
or for sinister and anti-social ends. Without knowledge of this 
costly, vital kind the sincerity and power of the church in advocating 
social justice cannot be well established. Her surveys and reports 
which are preliminary to any enlightened action are often good, but 
action commensurate with the mess we have made of city life, and on 
every phase of the problem, and in residence with those who pay 
the toll of greed and misgovernment,—that is the grim challenge to the 
church. 

Those who have attempted service in such parts of our cities 
have found a most baffling alliance between bad government and 
all forms of exploitation. They have found why American cities 
were finishing schools for Bolshevist leadership ; and they have learned 
that without more integrity and ability in American municipal gov- 
ernment local democracy will remain a good deal of a joke,—and a 
joke very costly to the people. But for some reason or other the 
churches are not civic minded nor do they have any adequate con- 
ception of the vast significance for life and character that the very 
community itself as a sort of all-parent possesses. If the church 
were more effective for civic righteousness she could outflank many 
of society’s most dreaded enemies and prevent much sin, suffering and 
disaster. 

There is no reason why the co-operating religious groups, Jewish, 
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Roman Catholic and Protestant, might not formulate a set of non- 
partisan civic ideals for the improvement of our miserable municipal 
government. They might also invite the contending candidates to 
joint discussion of their respective reasons for seeking office. Operat- 
ing as separate churches this could hardly be done, but as a collective 
effort for good government it would have a salutary effect. The 
reputable politician with the city’s welfare at heart and a real cause 
to present would welcome the opportunity to speak to so large a 
constituency and all contestants would in the presence of one another 
and in such a hearing tend to drop the petty and scurrilous methods 
which now characterize municipal campaigns. 


The Psychological Approach to Social Service 


Rev. WitLt1AM NorMANn HutcHINns* 


The prime purpose of this discussion is practical—the discovery 
and presentation of a definition of the concept, “social service,” that 
will rest upon a broad and abiding basis. With the social awakening, 
which is so characteristic a feature of the present age, there has devel- 
oped a social idealism, inspiring men with the vision of a new demo- 
cracy, and a social conscience, impressing them with the claims of 
social obligation. As an immediate issue of this new social interest, 
the term “social service” has sprung into favor and popular use. As 
so often happens in popular usage, however, many of those who employ 
the term neglect to analyze it and so fail to give it a definite content 
of meaning. Without any attempt to estimate their effect upon the 
social process, social activities of every type and form and spirit are 
designated social service. But how can any social activity be regarded 
as performing social service if it possesses no socializing qualities and 
makes no vital and enriching contribution to the social process? Ceasing 
to use the term as a vague rhetorical expression we must give it a pre- 
cise significance, and for the attainment of this desirable end, the 
term must be used and defined in relation to the social process. It is 
therefore to social psychology, with its thoroughgoing recognition of 
the social character of mind that we must turn for a definition of the 
concept, “social service.” 

The field of social psychology is “human conduct,” conduct repre- 
senting the reaction of a human being. Modern psychology starts 
with both the individual and his environment. It is regarded as neces- 
sary to determine what the environment is, in order to use that know- 
ledge for interpreting the conduct of the individual. The physical 
environment is revealed to us through the senses; the immediate 
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through contact, in part, and the distant through vision, hearing, smell, 
and the sensation of temperature. In all of an individual’s movements 
reference to distant objects is implied. To aid his movements he 
makes use of the environment with which he is in contact. All move- 
ments of approach or withdrawal are made in anticipation of new 
contacts. The distant object always represents a peculiar sort of 
contact, that of manipulation, and as a general abstract statement all 
physical conduct may be said to have as its goal manipulation. 

It is the social, not the physical environment, however, which is 
of most significance. The objects of prime importance to the human 
animal are other animals of the same species. Some of these have a 
special attraction for him which is as marked as is the aversion with 
which lower animals view those forms which prey upon them. We 
are familiar with the conduct of the child with reference to the parent 
form. We know how it expresses itself in the cuddling response to 
the warmth of the parent’s body. The attitude taken by one form is 
responded to immediately, instinctively, by the other form, and this 
is true whether the attitude be of a protective or of a warning nature. 

Here, then, we have a different set of stimuli and a different set of 
responses from those found in the field of “physical conduct,” conduct 
with reference to “physical environment.” The fact that they are 
animals of the same species gives peculiar value to these stimuli and 
responses. They are attitude. It is important to get this distinction 
between “physical conduct” and “social conduct” clearly in mind. 
Physical stimuli are relatively stable, and so far as physical objects 
are concerned we usually act without awareness of the act, and reaction 
once set up can become habitual and sink below the threshold of con- 
sciousness just because the physical object is relatively stable. But the 
social object is continually changing and therefore stimulation and 
responses are continually changing social acts. It is in the field of 
“social conduct” that gesture plays its part. Gesture reveals what the 
other is going to do. When two animals or two persons approach each 
other each controls his own conduct of offense or defense by the attitude 
of the other. A picturesque illustration of this “conversation of ges- 
tures,” the parrying that goes on, is given by two men boxing or 
fencing. The same thing takes place in vocal conversation. By the 
expression of the fact, we know what the other person is going to say 
and our own response is immediate and instinctive. These gestures, 
whether facial or vocal, are the beginnings of social acts. 

Social conduct, as we have described it, does not of necessity involve 
consciousness of self. It is quite possible for the attention to be cen- 
tered upon the incipient acts of the other, without our being aware of 
their significance. Consciousness of meaning comes only from aware- 
ness of our response. But such gestures as are involved in bodily 
attitudes or expressions of the countenance we are not ordinarily 
aware of in ourselves. We are, however, aware of pantomimic and 
vocal gesture. When we shake our heads or double up our fists we 
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see ourselves do it ; when we shout we hear ourselves. Thus we become 
aware of what we are doing, and of ourselves. But this consciousness 
of self is first of all a consciousness of others as over against ourselves. 
In using social gestures in the highly developed form of language, 
and in being aware of them we in a sense respond to them. We are 
aware of what we say and of what it means, and thus we are in the 
position of the other listening to ourselves. We are taking the role of 
the other. We are aware of the effect of our act upon him, and we 
see ourselves from his point of view. In this standing off and looking 
at ourselves the subjectivity has been transferred to the other. 

This possibility of taking the part of another has its basis pri- 
marily in the presence of similar, if not identical, impulses in both the 
ego and the alteri. There is no innate tendency to do what another 
person is doing, but there is a tendency for the individual to respond 
to his own stimuli as others do. Two men, for instance, have impulses 
to produce certain sounds. These sounds contain’ certain phonetic 
elements that are identical. In the conversation of vocal gestures those 
elements in A’s respond to B’s stimulation, which are like the phonetic 
elements in the latter are given prominence, emphasized and gradually 
selected to, at least, the partial exclusion of non-identical elements. 
A similar process goes on with the pantomimic gesture and even with 
the bodily attitudes and expressions of countenance. In these pro- 
cesses an imagery is built up which enables us to assume the roles which 
others have taken in the past. The process however, does not cease 
with recalling the past. On the basis of present stimuli we endeavor 
to imagine how the other person would act or what he would say 
under the given conditions. We indulge in an inner conversation, 
taking now the part associated with the self, and now the part of the 
other, assuming his attitude and speaking for him. It is by some such 
process as this that we get acquainted with ourselves, that is, we become 
self-conscious. Only in taking the role of another do we set ourselves 
up as an object and only by this process do we enter into the life of our 
community. 

The significance for our problem, of this discussion, lies in its 
affirmation that our own consciousness has arisen out of a social 
process. The self as it exists for us is a social conception, and involves 
relations to other individuals. Our family, our friends, our neighbors, 
enter into and form a part of ourselves. What goes on in our own 
inner consciousness is the same process that goes on when we are in 
conversation with other persons. But if “our minds are fashioned in 
a social medium and our intellectual operations are conversations from 
first to last,” then the term “social service” must stand for all those 
forces which develop an interplay of life and issue in establishing full 
human relations with other groups. The hall-mark of social service 
in other words, is the production of a consciousness of social unity and 
a genuine reciprocity of life. The supreme social task for all of us is 
the furtherance of our own socialization, and the socialization of all 
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with whom we are associated, the promotion of that democratic process 
by which we enter more and more completely into reciprocal human 
relationships with an ever enlarging group. Whatever assists this 
socializing process is social service. 

Some years ago a large manufacturing company, at the instigation 
of its president, built a model town for the use of its employees. 
Sanitary houses were erected, beautiful parks, with fountains and 
flowers, were laid out, and opportunities were provided for recreation 
and improvement. Some time after the inauguration of this amelior- 
ative scheme, it was deemed necessary, during a financial depression, 
to reduce the wages of these employees by shortening the hours of 
work, and when, as a consequence, a strike was declared, the president 
of the company was astonished and perplexed, and considered the 
employees as utterly unappreciative. Later still, when the promoter 
of the model town died, and a court decision required the company to 
divest itself of the management of the town, as involving a function 
beyond its corporate powers, scarcely a protest was made by the em- 
ployees when the parks, flowers and fountains were dismantled. What 
was the trouble? “The president of the company under discussion,” 
as Jane Addams has said,* “went further than the usual employer does. 
He socialized not only the factory, but the form in which his workmen 
were living. He built, and in a great measure regulated, an entire 
town, without calling upon the workmen, either for self-expression 
or self-government.” What was the trouble? Into his attempt at 
social service he carried no social imagination, no associative insight, 
and while he sincerely desired to contribute to the life values of his 
employees, he was content to “test the righteousness of the process by 
his own feelings and not by those of the men.” So after his model 
town was built and equipped with its many advantages, the relations 
between the company and its employees instead of being transfused 
with a human spirit, were purely abstract, and no community of 
thought and feeling and effort was produced. Notwithstanding the 
munificence of his social contribution, the social activities of this em- 
ployer were not social service, for they exerted no effective socializing 
power. 

In its contribution to the socializing process we have the test of 
every social activity, and no matter by what designation it may be 
known, philanthropy, neighborliness, education, religion, social serv- 
ice will always be recognized through the fulness and wealth of 
experience which it mediates, the intimate, sympathetic associations ~ 
which it begets, the clearer vision which it affords of the common needs 
and hopes and purposes and tasks which belong to our common human 
life. Everything that makes the democratic Christian principle an 
actual growing experience and achievement in the lives of the partic- 
ipants is social service. 


*Democracy and Social Ethics, p. 143. 


Training Missionaries 


THE MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOLS IN THE FIELD AND AT THE 
Home Base; THEIR RESPECTIVE TASKS. 


Frank K. Sanpers, Pu. D.* 


The progress of the science of missions has developed within re- 
cent years two relatively new types of institutions, each one essential, 
each supplemental to the previously existing group of institutions de- 
voted to missionary training and to each other. These are the insti- 
tutions for specialized missionary training at the home base and the 
schools for training in the mission field. Each type has developed un- 
der the pressure of the same sort of need: the demand for a distinctive, 
specialized training which neither our colleges nor our seminaries were 
organized to offer. 

There was a time when a missionary went forth with a theological 
or medical diploma or, in case of a woman, with such training as she 
could compass, to attack the problems of the field single-handedly as 
they came, and to overcome obstacles with such wisdom as was avail- 
able. Such Spartan procedure developed great missionaries out of 
those who were naturally resourceful and not easily daunted, as was 
the case with a large percentage of the missionaries of the nineteenth 
century. The same procedure effected only meagre results, however, 
in the case of one who had only average ability, who went to the field 
at the call of duty and opportunity, as he would enter some line of 
social and religious service at home. It failed in particular to prepare 
the missionary of the twentieth century to anticipate fully or to mas- 
ter the widely varying needs of the mission field of to-day. 

The great Conference of 1910 at Edinburgh met this last problem 
in at least four important ways. In the first place it accustomed mis- 
sionary leaders to think and plan in terms of missionary areas, each 

_ with its special problems. Practically every one agrees to-day that the 
missionaries of Latin America require a training which differs con- 
siderably from that of missionaries to China. Again it accustomed 
them to think in terms of types of service on the field. In addition to 
the time-honored distinction between a medical missionary and a gen- 
eral missionary it cleared the way for a distinctive recognition of an 
educational missionary and it lifted the worker among women into a 
fourth specific class, calling for a very definite training. Since 1910 
still other types of missionary service have been recognized. There 
are social workers, business agents, agricultural directors, health spe- 
cialists, directors of. evangelism, association secretaries and other spe- 
cialized types. 

votre Sanders py Director of the Board of Missionary Preparation, with offices in New 
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In the third place the Edinburgh Conference demanded a far higher 
and broader standard of training for the young missionary, including 
an introduction to the problems of missionary procedure, of intelligent 
adaptation of the missionary to his people, of the interpretation of 
their life and thought, and of the co-operative leadership which efficient 
missionary service to-day entails. Finally it advocated the develop- 
ment of schools, both at the home bases in Great Britain and North 
America and on the various mission areas, which would specifically fur- 
nish this sort of training, while encouraging, at the same time, the 
broader use of existing institutions. Out of the consensus of opinion, 
developed partly through formulations of missionary experience at 
similar gatherings, partly through the independent initiative of far- 
sighted individuals and groups, there has developed a permanent 
recognition of the importance of specific missionary training and its 
expression in three sorts of schools at the home base and in certain 
schools on the field. 

Here in North America are three types of schools which furnish 
this essential training, each in its own way. There are (1) the stronger 
theological seminaries which maintain a well equipped missionary de- 
partment with a competent professor. Such institutions aim to give 
missionary candidates an acquaintance with the history of missions, an 
insight into the general problems of missionary administration, and a 
direct contact in the classroom, or at least by lectures. with one or 
more of the great mission areas. There are (2) the training schools, 
so called, which take candidates as they find them, with or without 
degrees, and seek to give them such specific training as they need. The 
stronger of these training schools provide proper opportunities for 
students who have won a college degree. Nearly all of them, how- 
ever, admit students without such training, particularly if they are 
planning to work in the home field. These institutions aim likewise to 
teach mission history and method and to give some idea of each mis- 
sion area and its problems. Few are equipped to do this with sufficient 
thoroughness. There is (3) the school for highly specialized training 
of which a few are to be found in North America, schools which pre- 
suppose a college and professional training or its full equivalent. At 
these schools the theory and practice of missions, the problems of each 
type of mission service and the thorough grasp of each particular mis- 
sion area, its history, people, peculiarities and opportunities, are of- 
fered. These institutions fit the candidate for immediate’ service on 
the field as far as he can with wisdom be prepared for that service, 

On the field at the same time there has been developing a type of 
school, heretofore called the language school, but now, by. the prefer- 
ence of many missionaries, a training school, on the field. Such a 
school aims primarily to give to the new missionary during his: first 
year on the field a thorough grasp of the language of its area. To them 
the Boards at home are increasingly sending their missionaries for.an 
iininterrupted first year of work. These schools ate. still in the process 
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of development but their tenure is virtually assured. It seems to be 
the general conclusion of well-informed missionaries that they are 
the essential part of the machinery on the field, being able to introduce 
the young missionary to his new language with less wear and tear and 
with more results than any other institution. Not all of these schools 
have been equally successful, but their failures seem as a rule to have 
been due to circumstances which may easily be avoided in the future. 
The well organized and competently directed schools at Cairo, Poona, 
Tokyo, and particularly in Nanking and Peking, have met with sub- 
stantial success. 

This unquestionable success of some of the schools has led to a 
demand—not insistent but fairly definite—for an enlargement of each 
language school into a real school for broader training. Some mis- 
sionary leaders go so far as to demand that this type of school on the 
field shall wholly supplant the third type of school at the home base, 
being equipped to give to the young missionary all the training that 
he needs to fit him to function forcefully in his particular mission area. 
In China this demand is backed at present by the whole Committee on 
Missionary Trainmg of the China Continuation Committee, an influen- 
tial, representative and energetic group. They argue that the spe- 
cialized, non-professional training of a missionary which relates him 
to a particular type of service in a particular mission area can be bet- 
ter imparted on the field, ameng actual missionary surroundings, than 
at the home base under the best of circumstances. As an ideal this 
is probably true, but at present there are a number of other considera- 
tions to be taken into account, which seem to incline missionary leaders 
to an emphasis on the duty of language teaching for those schools and 
the provision in other ways of the broader training. I shall assume to- 
day that for some time to come the schools in each mission area will 
find their task to be the thorough impartation of the new language and 
the practical orientation of the new missionary within the field. 

Since the development of training institutions for missionaries at 
home and of those on the field have been independent, neither has real- 
ly recognized the other. Each type seems likely to persist and to 
flourish. Each is more or less indispensable. The sooner we may 
recognize for each a peculiar responsibility, the more efficient and satis- 
factory will be the normal results. 

A well-equipped missionary, in addition to his knowledge of psy- 
chology, philosophy, the social sciences, biological science, history; 
literature and religion, and in addition to his professional training, 
needs a grasp of the history, the literature, the religions, the language; 
the missionary history, the educational and social conditions and the 
institutions of his particular mission area. Some of this training un- 
questionably demands that the instructor be right up to date. No-one 
could give a competent impression regarding the Far East. who had 
been out of touch with it for the last twenty years. Other portions of 
the training are of the nature of an exhibit of existing facts: Such 
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instruction, as a matter of course, can better be handled where the 
facts are. Allowing for all this, however, it remains true that a gen- 
eral grasp of the history, the literature, the religion and the missionary 
experience of any particular area, and even of the general Christian 
approach to the people of that area, can be gained quite as well, if not 
actually better, in North America or in England as on that mission 
area. The instructors in all cases are sure to be men and women of 
missionary experience, capable students of missionary policy, who 
see the problems of each area in the light of the whole missionary 
world. To secure for each training school on the twenty or twenty-five 
linguistic missionary areas of the world instruction of this same sort 
would compel the setting apart of a whole group of the ablest and 
most experienced missionaries of each district for the work. The cost 
would be greater in men than in money and perhaps impracticable 
from either standpoint. 

In view of these considerations, my answer to the question, “What 
are the respective tasks before each type of school, those at home and 
abroad?” would be substantially as follows: 

Our schools at home must expect to furnish (1) the general in- 
tellectual training indispensable to missionary efficiency with its nor- 
mal balance of English, mathematics, history, philosophy, social 
sciences, laboratory sciences, language and literature; (2) the reli- 
gious training without which no one can have influence as a missionary ; 
the thorough organization of religious thinking, some knowledge of 
Christian history, an organized grasp of the whole Bible and some 
acquaintance with practical religious service; (3) the specific profes- 
sional or vocational training which will be demanded by the missionary 
task which awaits the individual; (4) the general missionary training, 

‘needed by all missionaries alike, in the history of religion, the history 
and practice of missions and in missionary geography; and (5), where 
such training can be given adequately, the training which relates to 
a given missionary area, such as its history, literature, religions, in- 
stitutions and life. 

Our schools on the field, on the other hand, must furnish (1) a 
thorough training in the language or languages of the mission area, 
(2) some acquaintance with its literature in the original; (3) an 
adequate study of the existing situation, politically, socially, 'reli- 
giously and administratively, in that area; and (4) adequate pro- 
vision for the wise use of each of the years of the first term of service 
on the field, not alone in the mastery of the language and acquaintance 
with the literature, but in the review of the general and special prob- 

lems relating to the field and to its missionary development. Such a 
provision, if the schools on the field hold their students for one year 
only, must, of course, be through summer schools or special school 
sessions or correspondence courses. 

It is my own conclusion that all four types of school have their 
place in the missionary enterprise, each one having a place of impor- 
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tance. We must set ourselves to the task of evaluating each type 
and of marking out the general bounds within which each should 
aim to be thoroughly efficient. There are now about a dozen theo- 
logical seminaries with real missionary departments; there should 
be much more than twice as many. There are now about fifteen train- 
ing institutions for home and foreign missionaries, ministering chiefly 
to young women, which do a work worthy of recognition; there is 
plenty of room for twenty-five such. There are now three schools 
organized for advanced specialized training; eventually there may be 
as many as six. There are to-day about six successful training schools 
en the mission field; I would say at a venture that there should be 
about twenty-five in the whole mission world. Our great problem is 
to differentiate these and their normal programs in order that each 
one may become equally efficient. 


What New or Increased Emphasis Should be 
Given in the Training of Missionary Candidates 
to Meet the New World-Situation? 


Epmunp F. Coox, D.D.* 


The church is awake to the need of a trained ministry and is 
working intelligently at the problem. As yet, however, but little 
concern has been shown, and no adequate attention given to the 
technical training of missionaries. Suddenly there is sounded through- 
out the land, an urgent call for highly trained men and women for 
leadership in the missionary enterprise in fields new and old. In 
spite of a growing interest in missions on the part of the young life 
of the church; in spite of increased demand for skilled labor in the 
work of missions, and notwithstanding the insistent call from mission 
boards for qualified men and women, we have no program adequate 
to the task of training, in a scientific way, the forces required to meet 
the new world-situation. In view of the extraordinary conditions con- 
fronting us, two questions need to be considered: 

First: What increased emphasis should be given to the training 
of missionary candidates to meet the new world-situation ? 

We answer: 

First: Such emphasis should be given to the training of mis- 
sionary candidates as is given to the training of persons preparing to 
enter other fields of scientific service. Missions is a science and scien- 
tific training should be demanded of every man and woman employed 
in the enterprise. 

*Dr. Cook is President of the Scarrett Bible and Training School -at Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The science of missions has developed through a hundred years of 
rich and varied missionary experience. Great souls and master minds 
have been devoted to the task. Morrison, Carey, Judson, Moffatt, 
Livingston, John, Richards, Allen, VerBeck, Gulick, Mott, Speer, 
Barton, Brown, Watson, Lambuth and a host of other men of might, 
have devoted the best years of life to working out the fundamentals 
of missionary success. Through the long period of scientific study and 
practical experience, certain principles of missionary propaganda and 
administration have been definitely developed and clearly defined. 
The century of experience also disclosed the fact that there are great 
systems of philosophy, religion and education, which the missionary 
must meet and interpret, and which constitute the foundation which 
he must destroy or upon which he must build. We have learned 
that there is a great history behind the non-Christian races and proc- 
esses in their religious and sociological development with which the 
missionary must be familiar, or blunder in his work, perhaps, beyond 
redemption. We have discovered that there are responsibilities in 
the leadership of the rising church in non-Christian lands, and points 
of relationship in the work and elements in the ministry of the foreign 
missionary, found in no other sphere of Christian activity. 

The task involved in evangelizing the world; in regenerating non- 
Christian society, and in redeeming the nations, is recognized as im- 
mense, imminent, insistent, complex, and difficult, requiring the very 
best talent and training which the church can command, and compelling 
the constant study and best wisdom of those who dedicate a life-time 
to the task. We are now confronted by an extraordinary missionary 
situation. It has been created by the cumulative effect of a century of 
missionary success, and the great war in which we have been so recently 
engaged. The world we face to-day, and the world we must face to- 
morrow, is not the world of yesterday. New fields are opening to the 
missionary and his message. New opportunities and responsibilities are 
emerging in fields already entered. The scope of his operations are 
widening, and demands upon the missionary are multiplying and grow- 
ing more exacting. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the mis: 
sionary candidate must receive special preparation, if success is ex- 
pected under present conditions and demands. The missionary’s 
training should be technical and scientific and should cover a wide 
range of specialization. The subjects which belong to the course in 
missionary preparation are as distinct and as important as the special 
subjects belonging to courses in medicine, law, engineering and edu- 
cation. We might as well expect a young man or woman to enter 
successfully upon medicine, engineering or education without pro- 
fessional courses, as to expect a young missionary of to-day to succeed 
without special preparation. 

Second: This training of the missionary candidate should be 
graduate work. The college course constitutes a necessary founda- 
tion for the technical. training now needed -by the missionary... The 
college course, however, never has and never will furnish facility for 
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the specialization in the subjects necessary to the missionary’s higher 
training. It is not within the province of the college to do so. Ina 
sense, missions like law and medicine, is a profession, involving the 
acquisition of knowledge concerning scientific facts, training in the 
interpretation of these facts and the mastery of methods which lie 
beyond the range of college work. 

Third: The training should be technical, as is the training of a 
soldier. The sense in which the missionary needs special technical 
training is illustrated in the experience of the United States Govern- 
ment on entering the great war. As a nation, we were confronted 
with an enormous undertaking in getting ready to do our part in 
the struggle for human freedom. Our men had not been previously 
trained as soldiers; so cantonments and officers’ training camps were 
promptly organized for the purpose of giving to capable young men 
technical training as soldiers. The paramount need in view of the 
gigantic struggle and the vast man-power of the nation, was well- 
trained officers for the leadership of the military forces. The courses, 
therefore, in the officers’ training camps were given with such scien- 
tific thoroughness as to qualify the men for commissions in the army. 
The fact that a man had a college or university education did not 
indicate that he was ready for the “front line trenches.” His previous 
college training constituted a valuable preparation for his technical 
education as a soldier, but the technical training he must have; the 
more, the better. Certain lines of training are common to all soldiers; 
the prospective officer, however, must choose his branch of service 
and perfect himself therein. Much depends, of course, upon his per- 
sonal ability, initiative and previous education, but much more upon 
his technical training as a soldier. The same lesson is taught by the 
chaplains’ training school. The government was quick to see the need 
of special training for the religious leaders in the army. Men educated 
in our best colleges, universities and seminaries volunteered as chap- 
lains ; all were soon, however, enrolled in a chaplains’ training school. 
His work as an officer in the army was recognized as unique and 
difficult; he was, therefore, required to take technical training as a 
means of fitting himself for his task. In the organization of these 
officers’ training camps the government simply recognized that war 
is a science and must be studied as such. In establishing schools for 
chaplains the government recognized that Christian work in any army 
involves principles and methods unknown in other lines of Christian 
activity and consequently calls for special preparation on the part of 
the leaders: The Mission Boards in demanding highly specialized 
missionary preparation, simply recognize that modern missions is a 
scieticée which must be studied as any other science, and that there 
ate principles and methods involved which are peculiar to Missions and 
which must be mastered: ~ 

Seconp: How can we secure this increased emphasis in the’ train- 
ing of missionary candidates? Thrée methods are feasible and could 
be made effective : 
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First: By adding to the graduate courses offered in the theo- 
logical seminary courses in missionary preparation. As matters now 
stand, but few of the subjects requiring special emphasis in the mis- 
sionary’s training are to be found in the curriculum of the seminary. 
If there, they have a subordinate place and a minor emphasis, so that 
should the missionary candidate desire to specialize he could not secure 
credits, on his B. B. Degree, in proportion to the work done in the 
subjects essential to his special preparation. Such subjects as the 
English Bible, Sociology, the Sociological development of non- 
Christian Peoples, Comparative Religions, the Science of Missions, the 
History, Philosophy and Literature of non-Christian Lands, the 
Science of Language-getting, etc., should be placed in the curriculum, 
in such relation to the work for advanced degrees, as shall place Mis- 
sions on a par with other sciences, and so as to give proper credits on 
degrees when this work has been done. This suggestion involves 
simply a re-vamping of courses and the addition of a few subjects 
which are of prime importance in the missionary’s training, with some 
shifts in points of emphasis in the work for degrees. This proposal 
will enable us to provide admirably for the special training of men 
who offer for evangelistic missionary service. 

For men who offer for educational or other lines of missionary 
work, courses in missionary preparation should be included in the 
courses offered in the universities. As in the case of the theological 
seminary, the necessary subjects should be introduced with proper 
credits allowed in the work for advance degrees, by this means open- 
ing the field of specialized preparation for every missionary. 

Second: By incorporating in the educational program of the 
churches the missionary training school for women. Such an insti- 
tution should become an integral part of the churches’ scheme for the 
training of Christian leaders. Woman's new place in the work of the 
world, and her larger share in the work of the church, demand in- 
creased emphasis in her training for Christian leadership. When the 
Training School is thus standardized and recognized among the edu- 
cational institutions of the church, there should be such correlation 
of courses with colleges and universities as will provide for credits 
on advanced degrees for the work done in the Training School and 
vice versa. With the Theological Seminary and University offering 
courses in missionary preparation, adapted to the needs of men, and 
with the Missionary Training School offering similar courses, espe- 
cially adapted to women, we shall be prepared to do a far better piece 
of technical work than is now possible. In a study of the situation, 
it is interesting to note that, excepting for the interest and activity of 
the women in this matter, but little provision would have been made 
through denominational educational programs for the special train- 
ing of women for Christian service. The churches maintain Theo- 
logical Seminaries for the higher education of their ministers, but few 
denominations, as such, maintain Training Schools for women. Upon 
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a few Bible and training schools, owned and operated by women’s 
organizations or by private individuals, rests the responsibility of 
meeting the new demands for trained Christian women. The out- 
standing demand of the present world missionary situation is for 
prompt and wise action in providing better missionary preparation for 
the prospective missionary. 

Third: Two Alternatives are possible and may lead to equally 
satisfactory results. 

(1) The admission of women into the Theological Seminaries 
and Universities for special courses in missionary preparation, lead- 
ing, as in the case of men, to the B. D. or the A. M. degrees; or, 

(2) The organization of great Missionary Training Schools for 
both men and women, in which all accepted candidates shall be required 
to take training for at least two years. In such an institution, the 
whole program of instruction would center in the subjects most needed 
in the missionary’s training, and would include all subjects that are 
of specific value to the missionary. Practical training in the fields of 
social science and personal work in such an institution would be natural 
and easy. 

There are two theories relative to the training of ministers and 
missionaries. One is that the Seminary and Training School should 
be in the university atmosphere, and should be carried on in associa- 
tion with departments of a great institution. The other is that the 
Seminary or Missionary Training School should exist apart and even 
remote from the university center, developing its own atmosphere 
and achieving its own career. There are arguments in favor of each 
of these theories. 

It is perfectly clear that so far the churches have not made adequate 
provision for the training of women as professional Christian workers. 
With new demands for the woman worker at home and abroad and 
with multiplying agencies through which she can express her faith 
and love, it is quite evident that we must re-vamp our theological 
courses and our university programs, or we must maintain, as the child 
of the church, the Missionary Training School, with the view of meet- 
ing the need of trained women for Christian leadership in the fields 
defined for her in the providence of God. Each denomination must 
face the problem for itself and work out a program most effectually 
meeting its need and best adapted to its educational history and 
policy. 

The pioneer missionary wrought heroically and well; he battered 
down closed doors, tunneled mountains of difficulty, and mastered 
impossible languages, illuminated darkened souls, and opened the 
way to the heart of a slumbering heathen world ; indeed, he has made 
a new world of missionary opportunity. He has made a new mis- 
sionary task: bigger, more complex, more difficult and more potential 
than the task he found. It is the missionary task of to-day and not of 
yesterday to which the new missionary is now summoned. The power 
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and scope of this task is almost beyond comprehension. The mis- 
sionary of to-day is called to preach the everlasting Gospel to a world 
accessible ; to find a place of leadership in the greatest business under 
heaven—that of making Jesus Christ the possession of every man, 
woman and child on earth. He must take his stand in the midst of a 
great battle of minds, in the clash of centuries. He is to wrestle with 
systems of philosophy, ethics and religion hoary with age and deeply 
rooted in the thought-life of nations. He has to educate the ignorant 
and direct the thought of the learned. He is to fashion new systems 
of philosophy, education and religion in the place of the old which 
are melting away under the light and heat of Divine truth. He is to 
channel the new life of nations and to build enduring civilizations. His 
is the most stupendous task of the ages. It is preposterous to suppose 
that he can address himself to such a task, with hope of success, without 
thorough and scientific training under most favorable circumstances 
of spiritual and intellectual quickening. No demand confronting us 
to-day is more insistent than this: that the church shall provide highly 
specialized training for its missionary forces. 


Missionary Education in the Church School 
Mites B. Fisuer, Pu.D.* 


The proximate aim of our work in missionary education will be 
to interest our pupils in unselfish service to the less favored, and pro- 
vide fit forms of expression. The ultimate aim of missionary educa- 
tion is the pupil’s intelligent devotion of life and means to such service. 
In the later adolescent years the ultimate aim becomes the immediate 
aim; for when our young people come to the age of selection and con- 
centration in life’s interests and we fairly assume readiness to make 
vocational choices, then the time is come for our teaching of missions 
to shape up a challenge. 

Whatever training in the spirit and work of missions our boys 
and girls get will be largely what they receive of set purpose in the 
Sunday school. The round of work in our Sunday schools may be 
compassed in (1) worship, (2) instruction and (3) service; and the 
effort at missionary education will find opportunity in each of these 
three. The broadly distinguished feelings that associate themselves with 
worship are reverence, gratitude, obedience, social consciousness, help- 
fulness, loyalty. If then, our worship programs can be well devised to 
foster these major attitudes towards God and men, we shall avail our- 
selves of a distinct means of missionary education. Hymns must make 
their appeal more to the deep sentiments and the spontaneous impulse of 

*Dr. Fisher after a long and successful practical experience in the field became one of the 
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goodness in the lives of our boys and girls, rather than undertake a 
rhymed argument for carrying the gospel. Our younger children 
will use hymns of gratitude, sympathy, desire of helpfulness, joy in 
a lovely world, thankfulness for good homes, and find them con- 
tributing to the spirit of missions. As our children grow older their 
pride will be to have part with those who have gone before, who have 
labored well, and have challenged our admiration and gratitude. To 
emulate them will be a proper motive in the worship period, stirring 
their feelings to fresh resolves. 

The junior age will also answer the challenge to be generous with 
their good things. They love to know they are superior in attainment 
or privilege, and to have it confessed. They can be stirred through 
suitable hymns toward a downright joy in generous service to those 
who are less favored and to a desire to send them the gospel and all the 
range of benefits that flow from its bounteous stream. Hymns on the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the vast purposes of God, 
the lyric ideals of the Kingdom,—these thoughts with which our 
hymnody is now rich are potent in culturing a missionary attitude in 
adolescents. The other elements of the worship training, such as 
scripture and prayer, if given a character agreeing with that of the 
hymns already spoken of, will likewise make their contribution to 
the spirit of missions. 

The act of giving is also an act of worship and very important. It 
is difficult to overrate the utility of good stories for moving the hearts 
of the boys and girls. Worship is chiefly a matter of the emotions, 
and the play of good stories may be entirely to the purpose in our cul- 
ture of worship. The motions of gratitude for the bounties we enjoy, 
for the love of our dear ones, pity for those in misery and ignorance, 
desire to help those now doing heroic service—these and other strong 
feelings can be most readily developed by stories and as readily led 
into channels of worship. Our graded Sunday-school lessons in sev- 
eral approved series have made place for the material of missions in the 
orderly instruction of the schools. In the primary department no 
missionary heroes have been chosen as subject matter, but rather 
the Bible inculcating the attitude of helpfulness, service, and obedience. 
The primary and early junior years have so little consciousness of 
otherness in race and time, and so little sense of geography, that it-is 
of doubtful value to introduce missionary material with alien local 
setting. The juniors, at perhaps ten years, begin to think with lively 
appreciation of historical and geographical relation. Immediately this 
gives a fresh opportunity in the presentation of missions which find 
their scenes everywhere to the ends of the earth. Moreover at no age 
will there appear more avid interest in the achievements of bold, able 
men than in these same junior years; and perhaps nowhere can a finer 
body of biographical material be found for this purpose than among 
missionaries, who not counting life dear unto themselves have met 
all obstacles with wisdom, resource and courage. 
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At this point we should note the direct religious value of missionary 
material. It is singularly rich in biographical incident, so naive in its 
attitude toward God, so transparent in its attitude toward men, so 
simple in its social setting, so spiritually compelling, that it cannot fail 
to lead our boys and girls to understand the true values in life, the 
presence, leadership and help of God, and the divine resources at 
work in the world. For purposes of religious training the material 
of missions is second only to the Bible material. 

The story of missions helps to validate the Bible to our boys and 
girls, for our missionaries, some of whom they know, who have 
traveled to their fields in these very days on ocean grey hounds, 
who use automobiles, dress in black frock coats and eat shredded 
wheat—these most modern men give evidence of just such conscious 
leading, joyful comradeship and empowering of God as had they of 
old; and the ingatherings are numerically much more imposing. This 
witness, right out of to-day’s achievements, helps certify to our boys 
and girls that such stories in our Bible are not to be discounted. Life 
is to be lived with just as much sense of God’s call, comradeship, 
power and witness as ever men had. 

The International Graded Series provides 39 lessons on missions in 
the intermediate department (formerly 50). This is an age when 
hero worship, with moral appraisal of conspicuous lives, is natural. 
It is preliminary to their own settlement of standards, their own deter- 
mination of vocation. There is a goodly library of missionary biog- 
raphies that are subjective without being morbid, that are frank in 
appraising successes and failures, and that are essentially so fine in 
motive and ideal that we may be glad to have our young people keep 
company with them. 

The senior department (the young people of the new nomencla- 
ture) is of an age to be interested in the history of peoples, of great 
ideas and of civilizations. It is an age interested in social movements 
and in organizations for their promotion. The young people’s depart- 
ment should have a variety of elective courses in missions, such as are 
published by the Missionary Education Movement, and should be given 
an opportunity to study the history, work, great names and needs 
of the denominational boards. Our young people cannot be expected 
to champion the boards unless they know something in particular of 
them. Such knowledge helps to a proprietary interest. It is more than 
academic that we teach our children names of flowers, birds, stars, 
and great men of the past. For one to name them familiarly is almost 
to possess them. Similarly to know the names, initials, work and 
great characters of our mission boards is to build our young people 
into these social groups. Each denomination might well prepare such 
an elective course introducing its own young people to its own mission 
boards. 

It is to be deprecated that missionary lessons have been so much 
a thing apart from regular religious instruction. Formerly the In- 
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ternational Graded lessons laid two intermediate courses in missions, 
three months each, in the summer quarter—July to September. (One 
of these courses has been displaced in the revision.) Announcement 
was made that the year’s course was complete with the nine months 
ending in June, but that thirteen missionary lessons were provided 
for schools that desired to operate the entire year. The schools were 
told that the unity of the course would not be sacrificed if missions 
were omitted. Thus two of the missionary courses were disparaged 
by announcement and prejudiced by being placed in the slack summer 
months. 

The completely graded series (Scribner’s) gives an entire junior 
year to the study of Christian Apostles and Missionaries, an entire 
intermediate year to Heroes of the Faith, and an entire senior year to 
Landmarks of Church History. 

No lessons worth studying take kindly to neglect. Yet some must 
come in the summer quarter and must have less use. Our conviction 
is that missionary lessons should not be looked upon as this make- 
weight, or buffer course. As already pointed out, the religious and 
social values of missions are too important to admit of seeming 
disparagement. 

In studying missions, opportunities for service are not far to seek; 
no committee need be appointed to find expressional activity. The 
study of missions furnishes vivid occasion for broadening helpfulness 
as wide geograpically as the widening world consciousness of adoles- 
cents, as wide in age as their developing social consciousness, for chil- 
dren, young people and adults, educational, industrial, medical, polit- 
ical, religious. If we must challenge our pupils to initiative in some 
well-guided social action, what can be so to the purpose as group 
effort to meet well certified needs, that is, missions. And when we 
consider the probable continuance of such needs and the necessary 
vigor and adequacy of the missionary boards, it becomes an obvious 
tactic of expediency to train the rising generation to acquaintance, en- 
dorsement and support of these same boards. If again, still thinking 
of expressional activities, we want to challenge our young people with 
clamant needs for life service, what better can we do than pass in 
review the manifold opportunities for unselfish service to the less 
favored? 

It is clear therefore that the material of missions must be in- 
tegrated with our curriculum of religious education, incidentally by way 
of illustration and avowedly by making it the very subject matter. 
When once due place has been given this subject in our church schools 
it engages the imagination to picture what intelligence, devotion and 
leadership will be released upon the great human problems of the 
days ahead. 

If this work is to be well done we should introduce into our 
Teacher Training a section upon Missions as we have a section on 
Old Testament and one on New Testament. No new technique is 
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called for, but teachers should be led to appreciate the range of avail- 
able materials and their right use. Such a course might well intro- 
duce the teacher to the changing attitude of the Bible writers to the 
idea of missions, from early silence to later cordiality, from vengeful 
intolerance of the Gentiles to a missionary mandate. This teacher 
training section should, moreover, note the appearance of instincts 
that particularly invite the presentation of missions, should consider 
the value of missions, for the three phases of religious education as 
already indicated, should suggest the adaptability of the material of 
missions for stories, pageants, impersonations and systematic instruc- 
tion, and should indicate some of the most compelling opportunities 
for life service. 

Finally I am moved to speak with commendation of a plan to 
engage the entire school from time to time upon some glimpse of 
missionary work, interesting and educatively complete. On the walls 
of the church school hangs a chart furnished upon request. It is ar- 
tistically attractive. In this column are listed the months of the year, 
in this parallel column the initials of the denominational boards of 
missions that have right of promotion through the respective months, 
and in the third column circles the size of a quarter dollar to be cov- 
ered month by month by a seal, its color depending upon which of five 
possible grades of attainment the school reaches for the month. A 
“Hero Tale” leaflet is provided for each month. It best fits the junior 
and intermediate departments. The same or some other better 
adapted material is used for the primary department on the one hand 
and for the young people and adults on the other. The purpose is to 
stir admiration of some brave endeavor, or pity, or gratitude, or 
desire to help. This story is lodged in the worship period and 
focalizes the school’s warm desire and definite petition in the prayer 
which follows immediately. 

The Hero Tale leaflet contains a last page of summary facts re- 
garding the work and needs of the same board for use on another 
Sunday of the month, this time following the lesson in a drill exercise, 
using perhaps beside the chart, a map and a blackboard. Such drill is 
particularly designed for juniors and intermediates. The purpose 
is to make sure that the rather baffling name and cryptic initials of 
each board shall be thoroughly learned, as also the outstanding phases 
of its work and needs. On one or more Sundays of the month the 
school makes an offering to the board. The object of gifts may be 
either a special, named beneficiary like an orphan, a Bible-reader, a 
school, a church edifice to be built, or, some such work as has been 
engagingly visualized in the tale. 
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Religious Education and the Home 


Frep L. BRowNLEE* 


We are face to face with many momentous problems. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that they are all new problems and that they have 
either been caused by the war or precipitated by it, or laid bare by it. 
As a matter of fact the chief effect of the war has been to make us see 
more plainly the common and perennial problems of human society. 
One of these is the proper education of the children. We have heard 
the word education a great deal since the war began, but it has been 
largely in connection with military training camps. And to these camps 
our leading educators have gone in large numbers, and it is their hope 
to make veritable universities out of the camps where boys will be de- 
tained until all the terms of peace have been signed. 

The first world that a child looks out upon is the world that he 
soon learns to call “home.” Someone has figured out that by the time 
the average child it two years old he has used five hundred different 
words. Practically all of these words and the way in which they are 
combined come from the child’s home. And no amount of school or 
college life later can completely free him from the tyranny of his nur- 
sery vocabulary. Child psychologists tell us that a child of eleven 
months takes note of pictures. Then the first pictures that his eyes be- 
hold have something to do with his artistic development. These same 
lovers of the child tell us that long before a baby can talk he enjoys the 
harmony of music. Then it is a matter of no little importance on what 
kind of music an infant is brought up. Precisely the same is true of 
religion. There dropped into a prayer-meeting one Wednesday evening 
a dirty, poor, unfortunate and untimely wreck of humanity. I watched 
him with no little suspicion. When the leader of the meeting began 
to pray, instantly the young fellow’s head and eyes turned upward 
and his hands were folded in a reverent attitude of prayer. It was a 
suspicion well-grounded, therefore, that prompted me to say to my- 
self, “Whatever else that poor fellow may be, he certainly was reared 
where people were devoutly reverent when other people prayed.” Re- 
ligious Education and the Home, therefor, is a theme worthy of our 
most serious consideration. 


THE Wortp IDEAL. 

First, then, the world ideal. It is absolutely essential for individ- 
ual or social progress that we start with an ideal, for no person or 
group of persons can hope to lift themselves by their own bootstraps. 
As Christians we find this ideal in the social teachings of Jesus. It 
is a family ideal, the ideal of the world as one great holy family with 
God as its Father. Jesus constantly spoke of religion in family terms. 


*Director of Religious Education at Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O. 
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To him everyone who cared to do his Father’s will was his brother or 
sister. This we are agreed upon. But just how we shall get this 
ideal to functioning in society permits of different points of view. But 
we shall never get anywhere with this ideal, speaking educationally, un- 
til we put it to work in the social group over which we exercise the 
most control. Unless, therefore, we can establish a holy family in the 
homes which we are responsible for, how can we expect the world to 
be transformed into one big holy family by simply preaching and pray- 
ing for it? If love and sympathy and co-operation are not the rule 
in the home, how can we expect them to be the rule in the nation, let 
alone in international relations? If children cannot be brought up to 
love their own fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters in a truly 
Christian manner, how can they be expected to love God as their 
Father and everyone as a brother? The first thing that we need to do 
then is to actually democratize our homes. And this we must do by 
making the home an institution ordained by God as the nurturing place 
of the kind of citizenship that can pass muster in the universal Family 


of God. 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF A HoME. 


Turning to the home itself in the light of this vision of Jesus, we 
ask ourselves, What are the essentials to a Christian home? We hard- 
ly need to state that the chief corner-stone of the Christian home is the 
fact that the husband is the husband of only one woman and the woman 
the wife of only one man. And do we need to repeat that the tie that 
binds these two people togeiher must be a tie of mutual love? It is 
only when this is true, however, that the words of the minister have any 
significance when he joins the hands of a young couple and says, “Whom 
God hath joined together, let no nan put asunder.” While we say that, 
it seems unnecessary to emphasize this great fact, yet as we look about 
us and remember the wrecked homes of our lands and the many divorce 
suits that are constantly being pressed, we can not resist emphasizing 
this fundamental truth over and over again. 

Only on such a basis can we expect the child who is to form the 
third element in this new home, and thus transform it from a mere 
home into a family, to be well born, let alone well nurtured. 

But monogamy and love are not all that need to be emphasized in 
the ideal Christian home. This father-mother-child group is also a 
veritable community itself. It is a group of inter-dependent and co- 
operating individuals. Its life must be shared. In it no one is or- 
dained from on high to lord it over the rest. As Professor Coe has so 
well said: “The conception of the parent as the one who simply com- 
mands and the child as the one who simply obeys, belongs to the me- 
diaeval conception of church authority and the Augustinian doctrine o1 
divine decrees. Asstiming that the child is simply to conform, through 
compulsion or otherwise, to the will of the superior being, forfeits the 
rea] educational opportunity of the home. The opportunity of the home 
is the chance to share life.” 
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This then, is our Christian ideal of homelife, the life of an inter- 
dependent, co-operative community in which all share the life of the 
group intimately and each is most beautifully able to realize his own 
best self; a group in which the master-motive is love. But if this 
ideal is to be realized, then, from the educational point of view, there 
must be preparation for it before a marriage ceremony is performed 
and before the new child comes into the home. 


EDUCATION FOR FamILy LiFe. 

At this point I am reminded of some very significant words of 
Herbert Spencer in his volume on education. He says: “If by some 
strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote future save 
a pile of our school books or some college examination papers, we 
may imagine how puzzled some investigator of the period would be 
on finding in them no indication that the learners were likely to be 
parents. “This must have been the curriculum for their celibates,’ we 
may fancy him concluding. ‘I perceive here an elaborate preparation 
for many things: especially for reading the books of extinct nations 
and co-existing nations; but I find no reference whatever to the bring- 
ing up of children. They could not have been so absurd as to omit all 
training for the gravest responsibilities. Evidently then, this was the 
school course of one of their monasteries... .’ 

“Ts it not monstrous that the fate of a new generation should be 
left to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy, joined with 
the suggestion of ignorant nurses and the prejudiced counsel of 
grandmothers?.... When sons and daugthers grow up sickly and 
feeble, parents commonly regard the event as a misfortune—as a visita- 
tion of Providence.” (Ed. pp. 55,57.) These words were written 
twenty-four years ago, but here are the words of one who has just 
recently published a book dealing with the same problem. “What hope 
is there for useful and happy family life if the newly wedded youth 
have been educated in selfishness, habituated to frivolous pleasures, 
and guided by ideals of. success in terms of garish display? Yet what 
definite program for any other training does society provide? Do 
the schools and colleges, Sunday schools and churches teach youth a 
better way? How else shall they be trained to take the home and 
family in terms that will make for happiness and usefulness? It is 
high time to take seriously the task of educating people in religious 
efficiency in the home.” (Cope, Relig. Educ. in the Fam. p. 2.) 

Perhaps dogmatic orthodox-Christianity has had as much to do 
with this neglect as anything else. With celibacy as a great religious 
ideal for centuries, it was perfectly absurd to train for parenthood. 
With the whole sexual life considered a sort of necessary evil it be- 
comes perfectly natural for parents to desire their children to remain 
as long as possible in the beautiful garden of innocence. But this 
beautiful garden is but a camouflaged garden of fatal ignorance. Vir- 
tue comes not through innocence but through a growing will that acts 
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on the basis of knowledge. To-day, therefore, to fail to train a child 
naturally and properly in sex-knowledge is to fail to perform a very 
essential Christian duty. 

It is because of this more truly Christian outlook with reference 
to one of the most vital problems of modern life that we are made bold 
in prophecy. Give us a generation or two of children who are trained 
properly for parenthood, for family life, for Christian home-making, 
and the Christian ideal of a home will soon demonstrate its dynamic 
power. Ina land that can spend millions of dollars on “preparedness” 
and millions more on scientific agriculture and cattle raising, it is a 
sad comment that it takes a dozen years to get a child-labor law through 
its national legislature, only to find the Supreme Court rules it out as 
unconstitutional. And it is a still sadder comment on this same great 
nation that one can write to Washington and get perfect scientific in- 
formation with reference to what is the trouble with his crop and his 
cattle, and yet if one wanted the same kind of accurate and scientific 
information about raising and caring for and educating his children he 
could not get it. I am not saying anything against preparedness or the 
department of argriculture. “These things we ought to do, but we 
ought not to leave the others undone.” The greatest asset of any na- 
tion, is its boys and girls, and a nation’s greatest responsibility to the 
proper rearing of these boys and girls. 


RELIGION AN INTEGRAL Part oF FAMILy LIFE. 

The easiest way to do this is to simply make God a regular mem- 
ber of the family. This is what the Hebrews did. While they were 
primitive in things religious, and unsophisticated in the ways of so- 
called civilized life, nevertheless God was a regular member of their 
group-life. He was the important person at their great feasts. Around 
this fact their ritual got its start. This is true of all the great 
world-religions. Family religion then, means doing this very natural 
thing, simply counting God in as a regular member of the group, just 
as the father, mother and child are counted in. But this must not 
wait until the child arrives. To bring God in on only special occasions 
in family life is to make the affair artificial. 

We see then, that if God be made a co-partner in the home from 
its very incipiency, all the problems of the home naturally become re- 
ligious problems. Surely God is as much concerned about the furni- 
ture that goes into a new home as he is about being invoked for divine 
blessing at the wedding. Surely he is concerned about the books and 
pictures that go into the new home. And surely he is very much con- 
cerned about the wages of the husband and of how it compares with 
the needs of the new home. He is far more concerned about these 
things than that the preacher sprinkle a little water on an infant’s 
head and say, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” And can the God who has been made a partner in a 
new home be indifferent about the way the food which the couple is 
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to eat is prepared? Can he be indifferent about the way the man and his 
wife use their leisure time? And when the new child arrives, surely 
God is most concerned that the adult life of the parents be properly 
shared in a truly democratic spirit with the growing life of the child. 
On this basis it would seem that family prayers would be an easy 
thing to have, for the old-fashioned fire-place will have already been 
transformed into an altar and the ark of God will most naturally have 
assumed its own place, for all things concerning the home will have 
become religious in the minds of the home-makers. 

With such practice begun one need not dogmatize as to home- 
methods of worship. It is so easy for any method to degenerate into 
a mere form. Our Pilgrim forefathers were without a doubt per- 
fectly sincere in their perfunctory family-worship, but very likely it 
was difficult for the children to get much out of it. Religion must 
have been to them a thing to be endured as a sign of piety. But the 
thing we are after is the natural and spontaneous development of a 
child. This can best be done by making family worship the spontaneous 
expression of family life in its highest aspirations. This may be ex- 
pressed in verbal prayer. It may be quickened by Bible readings. 
But it is more apt to flow from some vital discussion of family prob- 
lems. For instance, the question as to what college John had better 
go, or, what Mary had better do to fix some little difficulties with 
her playmate, might religiously be talked over before the fireplace. 
Or perhaps there is something that might benefit the entire family 
like the purchase of a piano, or a victrola or an auto, or even the 
plain necessities for family life. Instead of the father and mother 
settling these matters themselves the religious thing to do would be 
to make them subjects of discussion at the fireside, so that the entire 
group might express itself and each decide to make his own little 
sacrifices with reference to the things to be gotten. 


THE NATURAL TRANSFER TO LARGER SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


Now we are ready to return to the world-ideal with which we 
started, the ideal of a universal holy family. We have been saying 
that this ideal must begin to function in the natural man-woman-child 
group which we call the family; that it must work from the center of 
things outward rather than be let down from heaven in some mirac- 
ulous fashion when at last the great day of the Lord has come like a 
thief in the night. Our problem now becomes one of transfer, the 
transfer of these beautiful and ideal social attitudes in the home to 
the larger social relations in what we usually have in mind when we 
speak of society. 

The wise parent will have been taking care of this transfer all 
along the line. He will have so related the home to the school, the 
playground, the Sunday school, the church, city, state, nation and 
world, in such a way to make it perfectly natural for the children to 
pass into young manhood and womanhood with a growing conscious- 
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ness that the matter of clean politics, city sanitation and housing, pub- 
lic parks and recreation, good roads, free libraries, proper labor con- 
ditions, internationalism and a hundred other things are simply home- 
problems in a larger sense. And with reference to these important mat- 
ters the children will have become habitually socially-minded so that 
partly by force of habit their support will always go to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. The wisest parents will have introduced 
some of these problems into the family worship, the family discussion 
about the fireside, just as many wise parents to-day are discussing 
with,. sharing with, their children views about our pressing world 
problems and what the Christian attitude in such matters ought to 
be, and how the violation of Christian principles by: nations brings on 
such tremendous catastrophies. Thus the life of the world may be 
brought to the family fireside, there to be fired by an idealism that 
shall at last transform the world into one magnificent and universal 
divine family. 

This is the way in which the leaders in religious education are plan- 
ning to make universally real those simple and beautiful teachings of 
him who made the world his home and called every man who did his 
Father’s will his brother. Some may think it a long way to the 
Christian goal. We have tried an ecclesiastical and an erroneous way 
for more than two thousand years. A generation or two of homes af- 
ter the fashion we have described would prove that what we have been 
saying could easily be a fact to enjoy and to thank God for instead 
of an ideal to be prayed for and then despaired of. 

May God give us the grace and wisdom and consecration to work 
with him in this important matter according to his unchanging laws 
for the realizing of a universal democracy among men. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


PITTSBURGH 


March 19-21, 1920 


“THE FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION ” 
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A Partial Report of the Commission on the 
Definition of a Unit of Bible Study for 
Secondary Schools* 


THE WorK oF THE COMMISSION. 


1. To define in detail Biblical courses that will promote the re- 
ligious as well as the intellectual development of the adolescent boys 
and girls and ‘hat may be offered for credit in secondary schools and 
as a college entrance unit. 

2. To encourage the preparation of text books which shall con- 
form to the required standards, and to indicate the important books 
of reference and equipment already available. 

3. To establish standards of Biblical instruction and equipment 
which will insure efficient work in secondary, Church and Bible schools 
offering such work, and to perfect an organization that will insure the 
maintenance of these standards. 

4. To correlate, in the light of experiments tried, the various 
methods suggested for extra-mural Bible study with a view to unity 
of purpose and similarity of practice so far as that is practicable. 

The present report concerns itself chiefly with the first three of 
the above aims and is intended to present a concrete plan as a basis 
for detailed discussion and suggestions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The commission recommends: 

1. That in order to give a certain freedom of choice to students 
of different faiths and to satisfy the demands of the various schools 
and colleges the following three courses of study be recognized as the 
suitable component parts of a college entrance unit, and that any two 
of these courses may be offered as the minimum requirement. Each 
course shall represent the equivalent of four hours recitations per week 


for twenty (20) weeks. 

The members of the Commission are convinced that two of these 
courses as outlined are fully equivalent to the standard college entrance 
unit, but any college so desiring may require all three courses. 


*Members of the Commission: Robert L. Kelly, Chairman, Council of Church Boards of 
Education. Charles Foster Kent, Yale University. Laura H. Wild, Mount Holyoke College. 
Lavinia Tallman, Teachers College. H. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss School. Ira M. Price, University 
of Chicago. Herbert L. Willett, University of Chicago. Vernon P. Squires, University of 
North Dakota. John E. Foster, lowa State Board of Education. : 

Sub-Committee on Courses of Study: Charles Foster Kent, H. G. Beuhler, Ira M. Price, 
Herbert L. Willett, Laura H. Wild and Lavinia Tallman. | 

Sub-Committee on Educational Standards and Supervision: Robert L. Kelly, Vernon P. 
Squires, John E. Foster, H. G. Buehler, Laura H. Wild and Lavinia Tallman. _ | 

This commission was appointed to represent and carry on work already initiated by the 
Association of New England Preparatory Schools, the Association_of Biblical Instructors in 
American Colleges and Secondary Schools with the Middle Western Branch of that Association, 
the Religious Education Association, The Council of Church Boards of Education, The Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, the Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, which includes in its membership numerous 7 
school and other Associations interested in Bible study, and local commissions or boards al- 


ready established in thirty states. 
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Course I 


NARRATIVES AND SONGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


As a concrete basis for study and examination the following literary 
units are suggested: 


The Creation Stories. Gen. 1 and 2, Psalm 5. 

The Serpent in the Garden. Gen. 3. 

Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 1-16. 

The Story of the Flood. Gen. 6: 1-9:17. 

Abraham the Pioneer. Gen. 12: 1-17:27. 

The Doom of Sodom. Gen. 18: 1-19:29. 

The Offering of Isaac. Gen, 22:1-19. 

Finding a Wife for Isaac. Gen. 24. 

Jacob’s Deception. Gen. 25:27-34; 27 :1-28:9. 

The Deceiver Deceived. Gen. 29 :1-30:43. 

Jacob at the Jabbok. Gen. 31: 1-32 :32. 

Joseph Sold by his Brothers. Gen. 37:1-36. 

Joseph the Interpreter of Dreams. Gen. 40:1-41:57. 
Joseph’s Generosity to his Brothers. Gen. 42:1-44:34. 
Joseph’s Loyalty to his Family. Gen. 45-47. 

Moses’ Preparation for Leadership. Exodus 1-2. 

Moses’ Call to Deliver Israel. Exodus 3. 

The Deliverance from Egypt. Exodus 11-12. 

The Covenant at Sinai. Exodus 20. 

The Report of the Hebrew Spies. Num. 13-14:25. 

The Balaam Oracles. Num. 22:1-24:25. 

Crossing the Jordan. Joshua 2, 3. 

The Capture of Jericho. 

Deborah’s Battle Song. Judg. 

The Sword of Jehovah and of Gideon. Judg. 6-8. 

Samson the Hero of a Barbarous Age. Judg. 13-16. 

The Idyl of Ruth. Ruth. 

Samuel’s Boyhood Training. I Samuel, 1-3. 

Samuel’s Discovery of a Leader. I Samuel 9; 10. 

Saul’s Election as King. I Samuel 11. 

Jonathan’s Achievement at Mismash. I Samuel 14. 

David the Popular Hero. I Samuel 17, 18. 

Jonathan the Loyal Friend. I Samuel 19, 20 

David the Outlaw. I Samuel 21-27. 

Saul’s Death and David’s Lament. I Samuel 31, II Samuel 1. 
Bringing the Ark to Jerusalem. II Samuel 6; Psalms 24. 
A King’s Treachery and Nathan’s Parable. II Samuel 11; 12. 
The Disloyal Son of a Weak Father. IT Samuel 13; 1-18 :33. 
A Popular Declaration of Independence. I Kings 12. 
Elijah’s Protest Against Baalism. I Kings 17; 1-19:18. 
Elijah’s Defense of Popular Rights (Naboth’s Vineyard). I Kings 2r. 
The Elisha Stories. I Kings 19:19-21; II Kings 2-9; 13:14-19. 
The Young Prophet Isaiah. Isaiah 5, 6. 

Jerusalem Delivered from Sennacharib. Isaiah 37; Psalm 46. 
The Faith of the Exiles. Psalms 42; 43. 

Daniel and his Three Friends. Daniel 1. 

The Feast of Belshazzar. Daniel 5. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Daniel 6. 

A Message of Comfort to the Discouraged Exiles. Isaiah 4. 
A True Servant of Jehovah. Isaiah 42:1-6; 52; 13-53; 12. 
Nehemiah the Builder. Neh. 1, 2; 4:33-5:19; 7:1-3; 12:31, 32, 37-40, 43. 
A Narrow-minded Nationalist. Jonah 3, 4 

The Nature of Wisdom. Proverbs 8. 

The Source of Wisdom. Job 28. 

The Wonders of the Universe. Job 38. 

Youth and Old Age. Eccl. 11:9-12:8 . 
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57. The Righteous Ruler. Psalm 72. 
58. The Security of the One Who Trusts God. Psalm gr. 
59. The Creator and Preserver of Man. Psalm 33. 
60. God the Eternal. Psalm go. 
Aims: 

1. In general to enable boys and girls to understand and assimilate 
the thought and to feel the beauty and the spiritual inspiration of those 
Old Testament masterpieces that appeal most strongly to their interests 
and needs. 

2. To supply the geographical setting and the literary and cul- 
tural atmosphere required to understand each narrative and song. 

3. To retell or dramatize each narrative, to trace the development 
of the thought in each song and to help the students to formulate the 
principle of life which each narrative or song sets forth. 


Method: 

1. The Biblical text used may be either the Authorized Version, 
the American Revised, the Douay Version, the Holy Bible Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate, the New Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
issued by the Jewish Publication Society of America, or a standard 
modern translation, as for example, that of the Shorter Bible. 

2. In narratives where two versions have been combined, it is de- 
sirable, for the sake of literary unity, to follow the older version, and 
therefore books giving only this simpler text are preferable as a basis 
for classroom work. 

3. In general the same methods are to be employed in realizing 
the aims of this course as are followed with students of the same age 
in the study of English Literature. The main emphasis is to be placed 
on the mastery of the contents and on intellectual and spiritual inspira- 
tion rather than on the minute analysis of the literary form of each 
narrative and song. 

Course II 


History oF THE HEBREW COMMONWEALTH 
Contents : 

The political, social and cultural development of the Hebrew peo- 
ple from the Egyptian bondage to the destruction of the Jewish state 
by Rome. 

Aims. 

To give in form adapted to boys and girls a clear knowledge— 

1. Of the physical and historical geography of Palestine and of 
the larger world in which the Hebrews lived and developed. 

2. Of the leading races and of the intellectual and social forces 
with which they came in contact. 

3. Of the important periods, characters and events in their history. 

4. Of the ways in which their institutions, such as the family, the 
state, the Church and the school developed. 
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5. Of the gradual unfolding of those religious beliefs and demo- 
cratic ideals that constitute the chief contributions of the Hebrews to 
the faith and civilization of mankind. 


Method: 

1. Definite daily assignments in a text book carefully adapted to 
the interests and mental capacity of the young student and largely 
biographical in method, in which unimportant data will be omitted, 
and the leading characters and events of the history will be made 
vivid, and each institution studied in the light of its social setting. 

2. Special assignments to the Biblical sources and to selected books 
of reference. 

3. Frequent papers, classroom discussions and tests. 

4. The newer methods and standards of work that are maintained 
in the corresponding courses in European and American history. 


Course III 
LIFE AND WoRK OF JESUS AND PAUL 


Contents : 
‘The development of Christianity from the Reign of Augustus to 
the persecution of Domitian. 


Aims: 

1. In general to give students such a vivid impression of the work 
and personality of Jesus and his early followers that they will spon- 
taneously accept and apply his principles of living. 

2. In detail to give a clear idea of the contents and nature of the 
records of the life work of Jesus and his early followers. 

3. To study— 

a. The geographical and historical setting of this work and 
the convictions and hopes in the minds of the people to whom they 
spoke. 

b. Jesus’ early home training and the home of John the 
Baptist. 

c. The purpose and plan of Jesus’ public activity. 

d. The conditions which confronted him in Galilee and 
Jerusalem. His methods, his dauntless enthusiasm and the results 
of his work. 

e. The events which led to his death and the facts underlying 
the Resurrection stories. 

f. Jesus’ chief teachings regarding the right relation between 

God and man, between man and his neighbor, each man’s duty to 
society, the use of wealth and the essentials for true happiness. 

g. The life of the early Christian communities at Jerusalem 
and Antioch. 

h. Paul’s personality and early training. 
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i. His conversion and the successive stages in his work. 

j. Paul’s chief social teachings. 

k. The hopes and experiences of Jesus’ followers during the 
last half of the first Christian century. 

1. The contributions of early Christianity to human thought 
and civilization. 


Methods: 


In general the same as in Course II. 
As a guide in this course the following outline is suggested : 


A—Jesus 


1. Extent and Power of the Roman Empire in Jesus’ Day. 

2. Little Palestine, and its Sad History. 

3. The Religious Convictions and Hopes of Jesus’ People. 

4. Jesus’ Early Home Training. Mk. 1-9; 6-3. 

5. Boyhood Traits as Reflected Back on Hie Public Ministry. Mk. 6.2-4; 
10.7-9; 9.36 10.13-16 Lk. 2.41-50; 15.1-2, Io. 

6. The Influence of John the Baptist upon Jesus Mk. 1.1-11. Lk. 7.18-28a. 

7. Jesus’ Dedication to His Prophetic Work. Mk. 1.9-11. Lk. 4.1-13. 

8. The Happy Beginnings of Jesus’ Work. Mk. 1.14. Lk. 4.14a. Mk. 1.15. 
Lk. 4.16-22a. 

9. His Contagious Enthusiasm for His Work. Mk. 1.16-20, 21-22, 27a, 28, 
35-39; 6.6b-11, 30-34, 45-46. 

10. His Care for the Needy. Mik. 1.23-26, 30-34, 40-45; 2.1-5, II-12. 

11. His Message of a - Helpfulness. Mk. 2.18-19, 21-22, 23-27; 3.1-4. 


Mt. 12.11-12. 
12. His Call for Men b Sterling Character. Lk. 6.12-13a. Mk. 3.14-19. 
Mk. 5.5, 7-12, 13-16, 20, 23, 27-28. Lk. 6.27-28, 31-36; 11.33-36; 14.25-35. 
13. Jesus’ Disgust with Mere Formalities in Religion. Mt. 5.20, 33-37; 6.1-4, 
5-7, 16-18. Mk. 7.6-8. Mt., 15.13, 14a. 
14. Discovering the Good in Other People. Lk. 6.37-38, 41-42, 39. 
15. Absolute Sincerity in Religion. Mt. 7.15. Lk. 6.43-49; 11.37-44; 45-48, 
51b-54. Mk. 12.38-40. 
16. Jesus Clashes with the Teachers of His People. Lk. 11.19-20. Mk. 7.1-2, 
5-9, 14-15. 1Mk. 3.23-30; 8.11-13, 15. 
17. *~ Family and Friends Turn Against Him. Mk. 3.19-21, 31-35; 6.1-6. 
t. 10.34-39. 
18. How Jesus Rose Above His Disappointments. Mk. 4.1-9. Mt. 13.44-45. 
Lk. 10.2-5, 11, 16, 21, 23-24. 
19. as Optimism in Face of Great Odds. Mt. 13.24-30. Mk. 4.26-29, 30-32. 
t. 13.33. 
20. Jesus Driven into Exile. Mk. 3, 6; 7.24, 31; 8.10-13, 27. 
21. He gel Peter’s Suggestion of Political Ambition. Mk. 8.27-30, 51, 33, 
34-37 
a2 A Prophet’ s Mission and a Prophet’s Doom. Mk. 9.2-4, 7-8. Lk. 9.30-32. 
Mk. 9.30-31a. Lk. 12.49-51. 
Living for the Good of Others. Mk. 9.33-36. Mt. 18.4. Mk. 9.38-40. 
Lk. 11.27-28. Lk. 17.7-10. Mk. 10.35-44, 18. 
The Fight for Nobility of Life. Mk. 9.43-50. Lk. 10.31-42; 13. 22-25. 
The Sacredness of a Child’s Faith. Mk.9.42. Mt. 18.10, 14. Mk. 10.13-16. 
The Spirit of Godlike Forgiveness. Mt. 18.15. Lk. 17.3-4; 9.51-56. Mt. 
18.23-35. Mk. 11.25. 
Wholehearted Devotion to God. Lk. 9.57-62. 
How to Make Prayer a Vital Reality. Lk. 11.1-4; 18.9-14. 
God’s Thorough Understanding of All Human Need. Lk. 11.5-13. 
Loyalty to Conviction. Lk. 12.4-7. 
The Dangers of Wealth. Lk. 12.13-21; 16.19-31. Mk. 10.17, 19-27. 
All Life Under the Sway of God. Lk. 12.35-40, 42-48; 16-10-13; 17.20-21. 
Mk. 13.28-32a, 35-36. 
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33. The Divine Love for the Wayward. Lk. 7.36-50. Mt. 11.28-30. Jno. 
7.53-8.11. Mt. 21.28-32. Lk. 15. 

34. Jesus’ Appreciation of the Religion of Non-Jews. Lk. 10.30-37; 7.1-9. 
35. His Sorrow over the Hardened Spirit of the Jewish Teachers. Lk. 14.15- 
. Mk. 10.32. Lk. 19.41-44. Mt. 21.10, 11. Mk. 11.11, 15-19. 

36. Jesus’ Fight to Protect the Home. Mk. 10.2-12. 

37. Jesus’ Definitions of a and “Real Religion,” Mk. 10.17, 19-27. 
Lk. 19, 11-10. Mk. 1 34. 

38. Jesus Sees the Pe ch of his Nation under their Present Leader- 
ship. Mk. 12.1-5, 9, 12. Mt. 22.1-10. Mk. 13.1-2. 

39. The Heroic Death of Jesus. Mk. 14.32-42, 43-49a, 50, 53-61a, 15.1-5, 15-20, 
21-32, 33, 37, 39-41. 

40. The New Life Which Jesus Imparted to His Followers. Lk. 24.13-35. 
Jno. 1.4-5, 16-18; 3.16; 8.12; 10.10-11, 16; 12.24-25, 32; 13.34-35; Chap. 21. 


B—Paul 


1. Saul—Saul and His Early Life in Tarsus. 
His Career as a Rabbinical Student and Persecutor of Heretics. 
How Paul Was Won by Jesus. Gal. 1.10, 15-16; 2.7, 19-20; 4.6-7; 5.14; 
5.22-24; 6.15-16. Acts 9.3-I9a. 
His First Work as a Disciple of Jesus. Acts 9.19b-31. 
His Broader Work at Antioch and Galatia. Acts 13.1-14.28. 
How Christianity became a World Religion. Gal. 2.1-10, 11-14. Acts 
15.1-35. Gal. 2.15-21; 5.1-6.10 
The First Christian Churches in ’ Europe. Acts 15.36-19.1. 
g to 10. Paul’s Work for the Corinthian and Ephesian Churches. Acts 
19.1-21.14. I and II Corinthians. 
11. and 12. His Anticipations of Work in Western Europe. Romans. 
13. 7 Disappointing Imprisonment at Jerusalem and Caesarea. Acts 21.15- 
32. 
14. To Rome as a Prisoner. Acts 27.1-28.16. 
15. His Last Work in the Roman Prison. Acts 28.17-31. Philemon. Colos- 
sians. Philippians. 


The Commission further recommends that as a desirable prepara- 
tion for later Bible work, students between the ages of nine and thir- 
teen—either in the home or the school—be directed and encouraged to 
commit to memory the following Biblical passages: 


Otp TESTAMENT 
The Ten Commandments. Exodus 20:1-17. 
The Two Great Commandments. Deut. 6:4, 5 and Lev. 19:18b. 
Ten Great Proverbs. (1) Prov. 16:3; @) 20:11; (3) 16:32; (4) 16:8; 
(5) 15:7; (6) 15:1; (7) 16:18; (8) 26 :27; (9) 11:25; (10) 14:34. 
True Religion. Micah 6 8, Isaiah 58:5—ob. 
The Two Ways of Thinking. Psalm 1. 
The Psalmist’s Decalogue. Psalm 15. 
The Psalm of Trusts. Psalm 23. 
God’s Message through His Works and Word, Psalm 19. 
The Goodness of God. Psalm 103. 
God’s Rule on Earth. Isaiah 2:1-4. P 
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New TESTAMENT 

The First Luke. 2:8-18. 

Jesus’ Love for Children. Matt. 19:13, 14. 

A Universal Prayer. Matt. 6:9-13. 

The Golden Rule. Matt. 7:12. 

The Beatitudes. Matt. 5 :3-12. 

Ten Sayings of the Great 7. @ Matt. Z 37, 8; (2) Matt. 7:1, 
(3) Luke 12:48b; (4) Matt. 6:1, ; &) L Luke 6:38; (6) Mark 10:43b, 
44; (7) Matt. 7:16, 17; (8) Matt. (9) Matt. 5:44, 45; (10 
John :5:13. 
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The Parable of the Good Samaritan. Luke 10:30-37. 
Right Thinking. - Phil. 4:8. 

Paul’s Song of Love. 1 Cor. 1 

The Value of the Bible. II Timothy 3:16, 17. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND SUPERVISION 

The Educational Standards and Methods of Inspection and 
Supervision wili be determined for all schools subject to the juris- 
diction of state inspectors by the duly appointed state inspectors in 
the several states. 

Colleges which admit by examination should apply for examina- 
tion questions to the appropriate Entrance Examination Boards. 

The colleges which admit to the freshman class by certificate from 
secondary schools not subject to the jurisdiction of state inspectors 
and conducting work in accordance with the plan proposed by the 
Commission, will nominate to the Commission, acting in conjunction 
with the Council of Church Boards of Education, competent persons 
to serve as inspectors of these secondary schools and from the list 
so nominated by the Colleges the Commission will designate the in- 
spectors for each state. Wherever possible, these independent 
inspectors, who may be heads of departments of Biblical Literature 
and Religious Education, and others designated by the colleges, should 
relate their work to that of the state inspectors and admission boards. 

The inspectors will investigate and report upon the following phases 
of work: 


I. Courses of Study: 

Which of the three courses of study proposed by the Commission 
are being carried out: 

1. Narratives and Songs of the Old Testament. 

2. History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

3. Life and Work of Jesus and Paul. 


II. Teacher Qualifications: 


The minimum scholastic requirement is college graduation. The 
minimum professional requirement is one year’s special training under 
conditions approved by the Commission in Biblical Literature and 
allied subjects, with observation and practice. The inspector will re- 
port also on the evidences of the teacher’s fitness as indicated by such 
items as books read, courses taken, conferences and institutes at- 
tended. In individual cases the requirements of the college from 
which the credit is desired should be met in full. In general, class 
instruction should conform to modern standards in our best secondary 
schools. 


III. Class Rooms: 


Lighting, heating, ventilation and material equipment, including 
maps, charts, blackboards and furniture should meet standard require- 
ments in modern educational institutions. 
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The room should be separated from others by solid walls or sound 
proof partitiions, and should provide not less than 15 square feet per 
pupil, the room under no circumstances being less than 12x12 feet. 

The lights should come from the side or back; clear, light win- 
dows—not stained glass or half lights—are required. 

The seats may be ordinary chairs with tables, all pupils facing in 
one direction, or regular class room seats with writing boards. 

Equipment shall consist of modern maps of Palestine, preferable 
either those of the Palestine Exploration Fund series, the Kent- 
Madsen series, or the George Adams Smith Atlas. The school shall 
also possess Hasting’s one volume dictionary of the Bible, and one 
blackboard at least 4x10 feet. Other desirable items are stereographic 
equipment and museums. 


IV. Library: 

The Bible is the fundamental text book and should be used as 
such. The library shall consist of at least 15 of the following books 
and should have a satisfactory system of cataloging and loaning plans, 
and evidence should be given that these plans are in actual operation. 
At least five new books must be added to the library each year. The 
present list of books, subject to expansion, follows: 


Bailey and Kent. History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. Scribners. 
Kent, Charles F. Historical Bible. Scribners. 
Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History. 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel. 
Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah. 
Makers and Teachers of Judaism. 
Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
Work and Teachings of the Apostles. 
Kent, Charles F. Biblical History and Geography. Scribners. 
Wild, Laura H. Geographic Influences in O. T. Masterpieces. Ginn & Co. 
Smith, G. A. Four Psalms. Doran. 
Standard Bible Dictionary. Ed. by M. W. Jacobus, E. E. Nourse, A. C. Zenos, 
Funk and Wagnalls. ; 
Ottley, R. L. Short History of the Hebrews. Cambridge Univ. Press.. 
Fowler, Henry T. Origin and Growth of the Religion of Israel. University of 
Chicago Press. 
Buck, F. Life of Jesus. Beacon Press. © 
Forbush, W. Byron. Life of Jesus. Scribners. 
Young People’s Problems as Interpreted by Jesus. Scribners. 
Hodges, George. How to know the Bible. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Burton, Ernest. Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. Univ. of Chicago 


Press. 
Willet, Herbert L. Studies in the First Book of Samuel. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 
Our Bible: Its Origin, Nature and Value. Chicago, Christian Century Press. 
Burgess, Isaac B. Life of Christ. University of Chicago Press. 
Chamberlain, Georgia L. Hebrew Prophets or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. 
Gilbert, George H. Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
Peabody, Emily C. Lives Worth Living. University of Chicago Press. 
Rall, Harris Franklin. Life of Jesus. Abingdon. : 
Wood, Irving and Grant, Elihu. Bible as Literature. Abingdon. me? 
Strong, Sidney and Anna Louise. Bibliographical Studies in the Bible. Pilgrim 


Press. 
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The New Century Bible. Gen. Ed. A. S. Peake. Oxford University Press. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Gen. Ed. J. J. S. Perowne. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 

Bible for Home and School. General Editor Shailer Mathews. Macmillan. 

Hunting, Harold B. Story of our Bible. Scribners. 

Goodrich-Freer (Mrs. H. H. Spoer) Ada M. Things Seen in Palestine. Dutton. 

Soares, Theodore G. Heroes of Israel. University of Chicago Press. 

Sanders, F. K. and Sherman, Henry A. How to Study the Old Testament. 
Scribners. 

Price, Ira M. The Ancestry of the English Bible. Sunday School Times. 

Keeler, Harriet and Wild, Laura H. Ethical Readings from the Bible. Sciibners. 

Hodge, Richard M. Historical Geography of Bible Lands. Scribners. 


V. Records: 


Records should be kept setting forth the objectives of the class as 
whole and the ground actually covered. A systematic record of each 
student is required showing items of attendance, promptness, books 
read, notebooks kept, papers prepared and projects accomplished. The 
record should show that the period assigned for recitations is not less 
than forty minutes. 


VI. Community Interests: 

The inspector will also attempt to discover the extent to which the 
work of the school is carried out on a social basis. He will report upon 
the degree to which the teacher is relating the thought and activities 
of the students to the enlarging circles of the class, the home, the local 
church, the community, the nation and the world. The inspector will 
encourage the teacher to keep notes on students’ habits, methods of 
work, interests, ideals, power of appreciation, emotional and will 
values—conduct as expressed in social relationship. 


The Survey Department of the Interchurch World Movement of 
North America, which is starting an investigation into the facts of 
Christian needs in all lands, as a basis for the first great co-operative 
program of the evangelical denominations, has almost completed its 
organization. 

It is announced that the department will include eleven divisions 
as follows: Home Missions Division, with Ralph E. Diffendorfer as 
Director; Foreign Division, Ralph A. Ward, Director; American 
Educational Division, R. L. Kelley, Director; American Religious 
Educational Division, Prof. Walter Athearn, Director; American 
Ministerial Relief Division; American Philanthropies Division, F. C. 
English, Director; American Industrial Relations Division; Miscel- 
laneous Organizations Division ; Editorial Division ; Research Division ; 
and Statistical Division, with W. B. Hollingshead as Director. 

These divisions may be varied slightly as the work progresses, but 
the list gives a good idea of the broad lines on which the work is 
being projected. 
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Southern Methodist Colleges 


[““REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BoaRD AND THE Boarp oF EDUCATION ON THE CURRICULUM FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, MEMPHIS, 
TENN., MARCH 4, 1919.] 

“It is recommended that A-and B-grade colleges offer for college 
credits as a special curriculum in training for religious leadership 
courses distributed in session hours as follows: 

“t. Bible, not less than three hours nor more than six hours. 

“2. Principles of Religious Education, treating the nature and ideas 
of the child, individual differences, the laws of learning, and the uni- 
fying influence of religion in determining the fundamental aims of edu- 
cation, three hours. 

“3. The History of Modern Education, giving the historical back- 
ground of present theory and practice in religious education, two hours. 

“4. The Modern Sunday School, methods of teaching, uses of sub- 
ject matter, available materials and activities, the study of the modern 
Sunday school as it is and ought to be in order to enable the Church to 
meet its full responsibility in religious education (model lessons for 
different stages of childhood showing uses of materials and subject 
matter should be included), two hours. 

“5. Electives, five hours, chosen from the following subjects: Bible, 
Church History (including denominational), Social Teachings of the 
Bible, Christian Ethics, Christian Missions, History of Religions, Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion. 

“That a certificate in religious education be awarded by the Giberal 
Sunday School Board through its Department of Teacher-Training in 
co-operation with the local faculty concerned for the completion of 
twelve hours as follows: Bible, at least three hours; Principles of Reli- 
gious Education as outlined above, three hours; History of Modern 
Education, two hours ; The Modern Sunday School, two hours ; and two 
hours chosen from the list of electives given below: Bible, Church 
History (including denominational), Social Teachings of the Bible, 
Christian Ethics, Christian Missions, History of Religions, Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion. 

“That in the colleges that do not have a separate instructor in reli- 
gious education the courses in the principles of education and the history 
of education already offered for teachers, with suitable, adaptation, may 
be accepted as meeting the requirements for the certificate, such adapta- 
tions to be subject to the approval of this Joint Committee. 

“That the junior colleges offer for college credit a three-hour course 
composed of The Bible and The Modern Sunday School as outlined in 
Course 4 above. 

“That the academies offer one unit in the Bible in regular classes or 
in the Sunday school under proper supervision.” 
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The Religious Education Council of Canada 


The manner in which the various religious bodies are working out 
a common and co-operative program of religious education in Canada 
is clearly shown in the constitution of the organization which effects 
this unity. The following excerpts show its distinctive features: 


PREAMBLE.—wWhile recognizing the right and responsibility of each de- 
nomination or Association, through its own properly constituted authorities, to 
direct its own work of Religious Education, yet believing that much of this work 
is common to all, we, representing the Boards, Committees or Commissions which 
have the supervision of Religious Education in Canada for the following units, 
namely, the Anglican, Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, and the 
Canadian Council of Provincial Sunday School Associations, for the sake of 
greater efficiency, economy and Christian fellowship, organize ourselves into a 
body under the following Constitution: 


ArticLe I.—Name.—The name of this organization shall be “The Religious 
Education Council of Canada.” 


Articte II.—Osyect.—The object of this Council shall be to advance the 
work of Education by— 

(1) Conferring and advising in matters of common interest. 

(2) Giving expression to common views and decisions. 

(3) Co-operating in matters common to all, each co-operating body retaining 
complete supervision of its own work. 

The fundamental principle in this co-operative movement is the autonomy of 
each co-operating body acting as a unit through its own representatives, and 
retaining complete supervision of its own work. 

Articte III.—Memsersuip.—The membership of this Council shall consist of 
the representatives appointed by each of the following organizations: 

(a) The Sunday School Commission of the Church of England in Canada. 

The Baptist Boards of Sunday Schools (the United Baptist Convention 
of the Maritime Provinces, the Baptist Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec, the Baptist Union of Western Canada). 

The General Board of Sunday Schools and Young People’s Societies of 
the Methodist Church. 

The Board of Sabbath Schools and Young People’s Societies of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The Canadian Council of Provincial Sunday School Associations. 

Each of the organizations included under (a) shall be entitled to appoint 


' not more than fifteen members, representing as far as possible every civil 


ern in Canada, or ten if the co-operating unit concerned is also represented 

in (c) below 

(b) The Boards or Committees of Sunday School Publications of the co- 
operating units. 

(c) The Boards or Committees of the Young People’s Societies of the co- 

operating units. 
Each organization included under (b) and (c) shall be entitled to appoint 
not more than five members. 

(d) Such other bodies as the Council from time to time may decide to receive. 

The basis of their representation to be determined at that time. 

Articte IV.—Orricers.—The officers of this Council shall be: a Chairman 
of the Council; a Vice-Chairman; a Secretary; and a Treasurer, who shall per- 
form the duties usually assigned to such officers. These officers shall be elected 
at the stated meeting of the Council. 

ARTICLE VI.—DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, OR COMMITTEES.—The Council may 
create such departments, sections, or committees as the development of its work 
may determine. 

Articte VII.—MEetTincs.—The Council shall meet annually, as arranged by 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall meet as often as the 
work demands. 
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ArticLe VIII.—Proxies.—In the case of any member of the Council or the 
Executive being unable to attend a meeting, power of proxy shall be allowed, 
and the unit to which he belongs shall have the power to appoint said proxy. 


The Church Normal School 


The General Board of Religious Education of the Episcopal Church 
announces plans for Church Normal Schools in all large cities. New 
York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and New Haven are 
among the cities that are following the Plan. 

The main object of the new plan is “to unify Church instruction of 
children through the centralized leadership of expert teachers. 

The Christian Nurture Course is the basis of instruction. This 
furnishes teachers’ guides and pupils’ material for the 13 years of child- 
hood from the age of 4 to 17. 

The plan of the Normal School is to provide in each city a salaried 
faculty of at least thirteen members, one member for each of the 
Christian Nurture Courses. Each faculty member is not only a trained 
conference leader but is also expected to teach his course in a well 
organized Sunday School each Sunday. Only by so doing can he bring 
from practical experience, valuabie teaching points, programs of lessons, 
illustrations and suggestions to the help of his group. 

Teachers attend the Church Normal School monthly. They are 
grouped according to their respective courses and the exact lessons 
which they are to teach the following month form the basis of the 
discussions. 

While the substance of the teaching at the Church Normal Schools 
is the Christian Nurture Course, teachers of other “systems” are wel- 
comed as auditors and find help for their work. 

In New York City with its many teachers five centers have been 
established, the same faculty being present in each center once a month. 
In Baltimore there are three centers. 

The Church Normal School is commending itself to all teachers 
and ministers for the following reasons: 

It provides a grade teacher of practical experience for each age of 
childhood. 

It provides a monthly conference where each teacher in the com- 
munity may secure personal guidance from a grade teacher who is 
leading all the teachers of that grade in the community. 

It raises up experts in Church Education who specialize not only 
upon material but upon an age of childhood. 

It relieves the minister of many details. 

It tends to build up a group consciousness among all in the commu. 
nity who are teaching the same age of childhood. 

The interchange of practical experiences makes possible the study 
of pedagogy by a new method and with a new interest. 
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Notes 


Texas Sunday schools have given $30,000 to endow a chair in Texas 
Christian University, for work in religious education. 


The second year of week-day religious instruction in Toledo shows 
a decided increase in enrolment, 700 being in attendance. 


There are thirty-nine local directors of religious education employed 
in the city associations of the Y. W. C. A. in the United States. 


A college church has been organized at Lincoln Memorial University 
on the basis of the organization and co-operation of student voluntary 
activities. 


The independent and church colleges of Wisconsin have organized 
upon their common interests both to improve their work and strengthen 
their constituency. 


The Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, formerly Director at Emory Methodist 
Church, Pittsburgh, has become associated with the department of the 
religious education of the American Unitarian Association. 


A survey of what is being done in religious educational courses in 
seminaries and training colleges on the foreign field is given in the 
annual year book of the World’s Sunday School Association. 


Two sessions of the North New England Training School in Re- 
ligious Education were held during the past summer, one at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and the other at New Hampshire State College. 


The North Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, 
Mr. George S. Yaple, Director, gives a list of eleven clubs meeting 
during the week and arranged as part of their program of religious 
education. The church publishes a neat folder describing the work of 
the school. 


Dr. Warren P. Behan, formerly president of the Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, has been appointed under the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, in charge of Adult Class work and Director of. the 
Correspondence courses which are required of all workers in this society 
and the Home Mission who have not and 
seminary courses. pth: 
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A week-day school of religion is maintained in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Rev. Harold McAfee Robinson has become secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. 


Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, has a special Bible building with 
eight rooms, and they have both required and elective biblical work. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. John S. Kennedy, New York, 
Union Theological Seminary of Richmond, Virginia, has a model 
church-school building. 


The Reconstruction Pamphlets, published by the National Catholic 
War Council, 930 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., are well 
worthy of careful examination. 


The Third Presbyterian Church, of Rochester, N. Y., conducts an 
interesting Mother’s Forum, with monthly meetings to discuss the 
responsibilities of motherhood and the educational needs of children. 


The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
has organized a Central Bureau of Religious Education to organize and 
conduct work through the city Associations, student associations and 
industrial departments. Miss Ethel Cutler is at the head of the bureau. 


Dr. Homer C. Lyman, in charge of the International S. S. work 
amongst the negroes reports that in eight years 17,619 students in one 
hundred and ninety institutions have been led to take special courses in 
teacher-training; nearly all these schools for negroes are situated in 
the southern states. 


At Van Wert, Ohio, where the Gary plan of week-day religious 
instruction was inaugurated last year out of the population of eight 
thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six pupils were enrolled, or eighty 
per cent of the pupils in the first six grades to which this work was 
confined. The average cost for the year’s work was two dollars 
per child. 


The New York City Sunday School Association conducts at Colum- 
bia University, and in co-operation therewith, a Community Training 
Institute. Sixteen courses are offered. The teachers include Professors 
George A. Coe, Adelaide T. Case, William W. Rockwell, Lavinia Tall- 
man, Mary T. Whitley and the Rev. Henry Natsch Furnald, Miss 
Josephine A. Vernon, Dr. Milton S. Littlefield and Rev. Graham Hunter. 
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Under the plans for co-operative religious work at the State Uni- 
versities courses in Religious Education are now being offered by 
specially appointed instructors at the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


A firm stand against extravagant and costly wearing apparel among 
the school boys and girls has been taken by the educators of the West. 
Superintendents of public instruction of California, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho and Washington recently met in California and determined to 
establish at once in every public school throughout the western states 
a permanent course in thrift. This course will be graded exactly as 
is instruction in arithmetic or grammar and upon a plane with those 
studies. In a declaration of principles, the educators made this an- 
nouncement ; “Extravagance in dress, manifested in many ways but 
especially in the purchase of silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties and ex- 
pensive footwear must be checked. To this end we recommend that 
school principals and teachers insist upon reasonable economy and 
modesty in dress and appeal to parents and pupils to co-operate in an 
effort to check such extravagance.” 


DRAMA AND PAGEANTRY 

“Drama and religion have been related since the earliest ages of 
history,” says Miss Hazel MacKaye, sister of Percy MacKaye the poet, 
who is director of the Department on Pageantry and the Drama of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Association. ‘When primitive 
man felt an overflow of religious emotion, he expressed it in his first 
crude attempts at singing and dancing. As these expressions became 
more conscious, he developed symbolic dances. From these grew all 
the dramatic forms of the present day. 

“In the present age, our emotions are repressed. We no longer 
find it easy to give spontaneous expression to deep religious feeling. 
The fact that we need a wider opportunity for such expression implies 
no criticism of the forms of service in our various churches. They 
are beautiful and satisfying. But when we use the same forms Sunday 
after Sunday, we find that we cannot continue to react emotionally to 
them. Religion is largely emotional. It demands new outlets, new 
experiences to keep it alive and vital in our lives. 

“In recognizing this demand, it is only natural that the church should 
turn to pageantry for a re-expression of its age-old faith and ideals. 
By re-imaging the advance of our religion through the centuries, and 
by dramatically presenting its relation to modern problems, we make 
it a part of our own experience. Through personal participation in 
a religious pageant, we form new contacts with religion, and renew 
our personal faith. 

“But pageantry fills another need than the personal demand for 
religious expression. It presents a faith dramatized in concrete form 
to audiences who may never have given it serious thought. It analyzes 
the fundamentals of a religion, and interprets them to the world.” 


— 


Book Reviews 


How to Treacu Reticion, George H. Betts. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1919, $1.00.) (F.o) Those who are familiar with the author’s 
“Class-room Method and Management” will not be disappointed with this 
first venture since he was appointed professor of Religious Education at 
Northwestern University. He presents more than a study of the technique 
of the recitation in a discussion of the whole field of religious nurture 
by teachings. Following an illuminating statement of the aims of teaching 
he discusses the materials to be used and the methods to be employed. 
Illustrations, evidently drawn from practice and observation, abound. The 
work of a real teacher in a real school is held steadily in mind and the 
definite purposes of Christian living determine all method. The world of 
religious education is deeply indebted to Prof. Betts for this standard work. 
It furnishes us with a text, long needed, in which the results of modern 
psychology were recognized and applied, with the best in school management, 
to the processes of pedagogy and these all guided by the special purposes of 
the teacher of religion. 

CHILDHOOD AND CHarRactER, Hugh Hartshorne. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1919, $1.75.) (F.o) Easily takes front rank as a careful study of the 
nature and needs of the religious life of childhood. An indispensable book 
for both teacher and student. (Review to follow.) 

RELIGION AND ReELicious Teacuinc, E. T. Campagnac. (Cambrige 
University Press, London, 1918.) (F.o) Looking out on a society which 
must be united in new motives, what is religion and how does the teacher 
teach religion so that it becomes a real faith and a spirit of life? 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE KiNG, Frances H. Withers. (Morehouse Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1919, 75c.) (S.3-N) Facing the real problem of 
unrelated organizations for youth in the church a vitally unified plan is 
described ; it views the church school as embracing all teaching and training 
in the church; and establishes a common agency through which all forms of 
service are carried on in a definite program. While designed for Episcopal 
parishes this record of an actual achievement will be helpful to any church 
seeking to coordinate its activities under an educational purpose. 

NEWER IDEALS FOR RurAL Scuoot, Paul H. Heisey. (Published 
by author at North Liberty, Iowa, 1919.) (S.3-R) A useful handbook 
deserving a wide circulation. 

APPLIED RELIGIous PsycHoLocy, James B. Anderson. (R. G. Badger, 
Boston, 1919, $1.25.) (G.1) A few very brief and quite elementary dis- 
cussions of religious experiences principally as mental phenomena, treated 
in simple terms. 

Home Nurture For Litrte Ones or THE Kate H. Belcher. 
(Morehouse Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1919, $1.25.) (P.4) A simple 
plan of topics with pictures, memory verses, hymns and suggestions on read- 
ings and stories for the use of parents in the home. A welcome addition 
in a field of great need. 

Tus THirp AND Fourth Generation, Elliot R. Downing. (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1918.) (S.8-14). The series of text books 
published by the University of Chicago Press is. now-being issued in heavy 
paper covers in a form likely, to commend itself both to pupils and teachers, 
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Tue Senior Boy, Eugene C. Foster. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1919.) (S.3-12) Boys are realities here. No one can fail to get some help 
from a study of these chapters. 

Tue CuHRIsTIAN Conquest oF America, Ralph W. Keeler & Ellen C. 
Keeler. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 15c.) (S.820) Text 
for adult classes. 

THe Curistmas Sone Boox, Adolf T. Hanser. (Sotarion Pub. Co., 
Buffalo, 25c.) (S.3W) 

Traininc LittLe CHILpreN, Bulletin, 1919, No. 39. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 15c.) (P.1) A highly useful series of plain 
suggestions for mothers and kindergartners. Some of the chapters have 
been published in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

TARBELL’s TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO INTERNATIONAL S. S. Lessons for 1920, 
Martha Tarbell. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1919, $1.50.) (S.8) 

PELouBET’s SELEcT Notes ON INTERNATIONAL S. S. Lessons for 1920, 
F. N.Peloubet and A. R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1919, $1.50.) 
(S.8) The forty-sixth annual volume in this remarkable series. 

DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS, A. E. Winship. (Forbes & Co., 
Chicago, 1919, $1.25.) (F.1) Practical brief editorials on many aspects of 
the teacher’s work; pointed paragraphs of wisdom and encouragement. 

Tue HEALTH OF THE TEACHER, William Estabrook Chancellor. (Forbes 
& Co., Chicago, 1919, $1.25.) (F.3) Dr. Chancellor always works carefully 
and thoroughly and even here, outside his precise field of school administra- 
tion, he carries conviction. His presentations center around specific cases. 
We would commend this book on hygiene not alone to teachers but to all 
who would live a rational physical life and aid others to do so. 

Tue Home DepartMENT, Minnie K. L. Karnell, (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1919, 50c.) (S.3H) In the first chapter states a compre- 
hensive plan for the extension of the church school into the family but 
details of organization seem to obscure the plan later. 

THE BEGINNERS DEPARTMENT, Louise M. Oglevee. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1919, soc.) (S.3D) A simple review of the older methods 
in this department. 

THE CHILD AND THE Wank, Cecil Leeson. (P.S. King & Son, London, 
1917.) (N.W.2) A survey of the factors which lead to an alarming 
increase in juvenile delinquency in Great Britain during the war, indicating 
fundamental causes in social conditions and educational failures. 

CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION, Charles A: Brooks. (Missionary Educa. 
Movement, New York, 1919, 75c.) (N.5) What is being done and what 
needs to be done by religious agencies; essentially a study of an educational 
program. Just the book to interest and guide older young people. 

THe FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. (Committee on Special War 
Activities, _Nat’l Catholic War Council, Washington, D. C., 1919.) (N.5) 
Indicative of the new interest of this church in broad social problems; 
this is an introduction especially useful to new Americans but of value, in 
its simplicity, to all. 

A QuEsTIoNs, prepared by Editorial Committee for Y. M. C. A. 
at U.:S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. (Y.M.C.A.) (S.8-20) 

THE HANDBOOK. et winaaaiee World Movement, New York, 1919.) 
(Q.10) ; 

EVANGELISM IN THE REMAKING OF THE Wor LD, Bishop A. W. Leonard. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York, $1.00.) One searches in vain for any 
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frank facing of the church toward the modern world and is only rewarded by 
learning that there are church dignitaries who denounce “educational 
evangelism” without the faintest notion of what the phrase means. 

THE PROPHETS IN THE LicHT oF Topay, John G. Hill. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, $1.25.) It would be no bad plan to use this book as a 
bridge by which many a minister might pass to a more modern view of his 
work. Here are vigorous, fresh interpretations of our life today in light 
of its eternal meanings. 

Tue LAYMAN IN THE ITINERANCY, James A. Hensey. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, $1.00.) A fairly thorough study of the usefulness, 
service and ecclesiastical standing of the laity in Methodist churches with 
a cogent plea for a more adequate recognition of their place—and of that 
of women—in the affairs of the church. 

Maxine Missions REat, Jay S. Stowell, et al. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1919, 75c.) (S.M.-9) Dialogs, demonstrations and outlines of map- 
talks arranged to interest teen-age people. A useful and practical series 
of eighteen plans. 

THE SCHOOL IN THE MopeRN Cuurcu, Henry Frederick Cope. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1919, $1.50.) There are many today asking just 
what the church and Sunday school can contribute to a changing, develop- 
ing world. To all such inquirers, whether they be pastors, church officers, 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, or simply members, this book 
comes as a messenger and a prophetic guide. The author holds that it is 
essential that the purposes and methods of the church and church school be 
readapted so as to insure the developing of a spiritually controlied society 
out of the present generation of youth. 

The book is a splendid guide on practical methods and plans of making 
the needed readjustments. It explains the educational function of the church, 
especially in stimulating and organizing the experiences of folk in all their 
life relations, family, school, politics, industry, etc. It shows how to use the 
Bible and biblical material in giving value to these experiences. It gives a 
panorama of plans and suggestions that answer almost every practical ques- 
tion in regard to the church school. It shows the need for and explains the 
function of the church committee of religious education; the work of the 
religious educational director; the type of teachers needed and how to get 
and train them; the kind of building and equipment the school should have 
for effective work, and how to make greater use of present equipment through 
developing religious day-schools and other through-the-week activities; the 
new view of play and its place in a rounded program of religious education; 
the value of the church school library, and how to procure and manage it 
as a tool of religious education; how to develop the adult classes as an effi- 
cient agency of social living; how to make the family function as the prime 
source of religious education ; how to meet crises in the management of the 
school, such as getting rid of a bad superintendent; how to make graded 
lessons produce results in social living, ete. 

This book will be valuable for teacher training classes or classes of 
church officers in that it will give a philosophy of church life and a feeling 
of what our church work is all about. It would be a splendid book to get 
a teacher training class to believe in their. work. 

J. M. Artman. 
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Seventeenth Annual Convention 
Pittsburgh, March 19-21, 1920. 


“THE FoRMATION OF PuBLic OPINION.” 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday to Sunday, March 
19th to 21st, 1920. The meetings will take the form of a specialized 
convention, a continuous series of meetings on a program arranged 
by The Council, discussing the theme of “The Formation of Public 
Opinion”. Members of the Association, and invited guests, will be 
free to attend the meetings of The Council. Each department in the 
Association will conduct at least one session. The outline of the 
general plan is as follows: 


ScHEME OF MEETINGS 
Thursday, March 18, 
10:00 A. M. Registration Opens 


Friday, March 19, 


8:30 A. M. Registration 

9:30 A. M. Council: “Formation of Public Opinion” 
2:00 P. M. Council: “Formation of Public Opinion” 
8:00 P. M. General Popular Session 


Saturday, March 20, 


9:00 A. M. Annual Meeting of the R. E. A. 
11:00 A. M. Business Meetings of all Departments 
(Twelve different meetings) 
2:30 P. M. Departments: 
Church Schools 
Community Agencies for Boys & Men 
Community Agencies for Girls & Women 
Teachers of Bible in Colleges 
3:30 P. M. Third Session of The Council. 
4:00 P. M. Departments: 
Theological Seminaries 
_ Universities and Colleges 
Week-Day Instruction 
8:00 P. M. General Popular Session 


Sunday, March 21, 


11:00 A. M. Services in Churches 
3:00 P. M. Program on Churches and Pastors 
Program on Church Schools 
8:00 P. M. Closing Popular Session 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The tendency of present religious interest is well illustrated by the 
topics of the last four Conventions of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion: in 1916, the meeting discussed “Religious Instruction and Public 
Education”; in 1917, “Religious Education and the Coming World 
Order”; in 1918, “Community Organization”; and in 1919, “The 
Religious Interpretation of Democracy”. 

The present acceleration of the social movement toward democracy 
finds its counterpart in organized religion, and religious idealism is 
reaching out toward fundamental democracy as the natural expression 
and purpose of liberal religion. 

This conscious effort toward democracy is, of course, obstructed by 
various influences more or less openly, and in the interest of a type of 
social organization now widely recognized as entirely unsuited to 
promote individual liberty and growth. The extraordinary development 
of means of communication through the press, the mails and motion 
pictures, and the ease of transportation, together with the concentration 
of money, have all given unprecedented power to those who can control 
the avenues of public thought. The result is a spectacle of intricate, 
subtle, unceasing propaganda by every conceivable method, for the 
purpose of moulding public opinion in the interests of special projects 
and privileges of all sorts. Democracy cannot grow without free 
interchange of facts and ideas. The very heart of the social movement 
is social education—the building of public opinion, of the common will, 
on the solid rock of fact, and by the slow process of unfettered public 
deliberation. When facts cannot be published they cannot be known 
or discussed. When truth is distorted in the interests of any exclusive 
group, democracy sleeps. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, that all who see the 
trend of the times strive to understand what is taking place in our 
public life, and confer as to what can be done to promote the democratic 
and effective formation of public opinion. This is the problem the 
Council has set for itself for its next meeting. 

As this is to be a specialized conference all members of The 
Religious Education Association who attend will participate in the 
Council meetings. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE COUNCIL 
THEME— 
“THE FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION” 


First Session: The Technique,.Sources and Objects of Propaganda. 

It is proposed that each of. the following types of propaganda be 
studied by persons. familiar with the. facts, so as to indicate what 
interests—business, political, class, ecclesiastical—are making use of 
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them, for what purposes, what sort of control is exercised, with what 
effects, and by what technical procedure. 


1. The press and advertising 
Daily press 
Magazines 
Special papers, church, government, etc. 
. Publicity men 
. Public speaking 
. Campaigns and drives 
. Motion pictures 
. Higher education 
. Planting men 


It is expected that each of these papers will be prepared in advance 
and printed if possible in Religious Education. They will be used 
both as new data and as illustration for these two summary papers: 


1. The Sources and Objects of Propaganda 
2. The Psychology of Opinion Forming. 


SeEconp SEssIon : The Principles in Accordance with which Public Opin- 
ton can be Formed Democratically and Effectively. 


This paper will be followed by discussion led by three persons asked 
in advance. 


Turrp Session: Responsibilities of Public Institutions in the Forming 
of Public Opinion. 
1. The church school 
2. A church press 
3. Private schools and colleges 
4. Public education 


In this case also the papers indicated will be followed by discussion 
by leaders appointed in advance. 

Concluding Problem: How can progressive religious leadership be 
organized in the interest of democratic control of religious and social 
institutions and of processes by which public opinion is formed? 


Particulars of places of meetings, programs of departments and of 
general sessions, and other information will be published later. Those 
who desire extra copies of advance programs will please advise the 
central office in Chicago. 
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It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing —select the proper paper stocks, type faces and 
bindings. 

We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


HENRY F. COPE 


Religion in terms of every-day life, in the light of the problems 
and needs of men today, set free from technical phraseology and 
frankly discussed as a way of life and thought. 


The Standard says: ‘The thoughts come from deep gi gn in actual, 
every-day life.” A college president says: “I want everyone of my friends to 
have a copy.” 


“‘Levels of Living,’’ Henry F. Cope, 250 pp., $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. - New York 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary ae” associated schools Hartford offers full 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


aitutional faculty and its own 

institutional life, a ther orm one interdenomi- 

Kennedy School of Missions national institution with the unity of common aim and 
Secretary, E. W. Kapen spirit. 2 
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Ministers 
Superintendents 
Sunday-School Teachers 


Have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergarten to adult classes. 
They are prepared by recognized authorities. 
They are being successfully used by hundreds of progressive schools. 


Investigate Now! 


High School and Adult Classes 


Kindergarten and Grammar 
Grades 


1. The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6) 
2. Child Religion in Song and Story 


(ages 6-9). 


. Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 
. The Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 

. Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). 

. Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). 
. Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). 

. Studies in the Gospel According to 


Mark (ages 13-14). 


9. Studies in the First Book of Samuel 


(ages 13-14). 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 

Lives Worth Living (for girls). 

The Life of Christ. 

The Hebrew Prophets. 

The Apostolic Age. 

Christian Faith for Men of Today. 

Social Duties frora the Christian 
Point of View. 

Religious Education in the Family. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. 

The Third and Fourth Generation. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750-58 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Date. 


I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish 


Name. 


to know more about the courses indicated by the following numbers: 


Send for examination with view of adoption, numbers: 


Sunday School 


Position 


Address 


The Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts 


DAVID G. DOWNEY, General Editor 


COMMUNITY TRAINING SERIES 


Norman E. Richardson, Editor 


The mould & development of C: ity Schools of Religi Education has made n 
the creation of a special series of texts. No such school can do its best work without ‘suitable 
text-books. This is particularly true of schools that have as their aim the training of teachers of 
religion. One of the most potent factors in making the classroom hour atime of enlightenment and 
of inspiration is the common rallying a of thinking on the part of both pupils and teachers— 
the assigned lesson in a trustworthy tex 

In undertaking to meet this need the wrhters of the Teacher Training Series of Abingdon Reli- 
gious Education Texts have all been true to six fundamental principles: (1) loyalty to the funda- 
mentals of evangelical Christianity; (2) scientific accuracy; (3) intelligent Trey page with the de- 
nominational point of view and that spirit of inter-church co-operation which is making possible 
a national and even a world program; (4) the true function of religion in a program of com- 
munity up-building; (5) the assembling and organizing of that knowledge which will be most help- 
ful from the standpoint of a efficiency; and (6) a vision of the meaning of religious educa- 
tion to American democras 

It is believed that this “3ix-fold standard consistently maintained gives iy the Abingdon Texts 
in Religious Education Seances, of character ol a ae for use in the Community 
Schools of Religious Education. As_ Elem texts in —= various fields 
they will also find thelr way into colleges and the private iibtaries of educators 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS WITH 
ods YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘TT: 
Professor of Religious Education, Northwest- By JAMES V. THOMPSON, 
University of Young Peo a Department, 
12mo. 223 | pages. Cloth: Net, $1.00; oard of Sunday Schools of Methodist 
pos 0 cen Episcopal Church. 
The following texts are 4 preparation: 


HANDBOOK FOR PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


SCOUTING UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES 
By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON, 


By ALBERTA MUNKR) Head of the Department of Religious Educa- 
Professor of Religious tion, Northwestern University. 
niversity. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE IN AMERI- 
‘AN EDUCATION EDUCATION IN MODERN TIMES 


By JOHN E. STOUT, By ARLO AYRES BROWN, 

Professor of Education, Cornell College. Superintendent of Teacher Training Board of 

N OF CHURCH SCHOOLS , 


J TOUT, 
Professor of ‘Education, Corneil College. Other volumes will be announced. 


DAY SCHOOL SERIES 


FOR WEEK DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 
Norman E. Richardson, Editor George H. Betts, Co-operating Author 


Tao n movement has the active support of vot the 
3 


idly. of this 
hese 
that of the church school on the other. 

The Abingdon texts for Week Day Schools of Religion are being pre gered by competent 
writers who understand the particular needs of this new type of school and who have creative 
power in producing pupils’ text-books. 

The following texts are in preparation: 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN RELIGION THE PRIMARY CHILD’S BOOK 


By LAURA E. CRAGIN AND GEORGE H. 3®Y ELIZABETH COLSON AND GEORGE 
BETTS. For immediate use 


THE GARY LESSON COURSES for Week Day Religious Instruction are now on sale. 


Other volumes will be announced. 
For further Information Write 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


‘ 
| | 
The next great forward step in American Education is the establishment of Week Day Schools 
of Religion. Already experiments have been carri 
' New York City, and many other important centers. 
: most progressive public school leaders. The church §| 
confessedly inadequate to the task. During the next de le American communities in ever in- 
reasing numbers will launch systems of week day schools of religion 
IN ‘RELIGION 
| 
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